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Fractional Lot Service 


Orders executed in any amount of 
Stocks and Bonds for cash. 

We carry 10, 20 or 50 share lots of 
seasoned, safe stocks, dealt in on any 
of the Exchanges, on margin. 

On the Consolidated Exchange all 
our orders, reports and quotations are 
transmitted by signal, affording in- 
stantaneous service. 

Accompanying our regular 

Quarterly Statement 


vt audit of our books by Loomis, Suffern & 
Fernald, Certified Accountants, we have just 
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Market Outlook 341 
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movement, prosperity during and after the 
war, U. s. Steel, etc., with conservative sug- 
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*King County, Wash. 5s 4.25% 
"City of Shreveport, La., 4°4s 4.30% 
*City of Tyler, Texas 5s 4.50% 
“Lawrence County, Tenn. 5s 4.60% 
City of Galveston, Texas 5s 4.75% 
Jefferson Co., Ark. D.D. Ss 5.125% 
Cypress Creek, Ark. D.D. 534s 5.125% 


*Eligible to secure postal savings deposits 
Full details on request 
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THE OUTLOOK 


New Elements in the Submarine Problem—The Peace Rumors 


—Wall Street’s Attitade—The Market Prospect 











ALL STREET awoke last Monday morning to another new problem in 
international law and the question of its retation to stock market values, 
and it was clear that investors were puzzled over the new turn to the 

submarine situation, just as the State Department evidently was also. 

International law applies equally to all points at sea outside the three-mile 
limits. A submarine has the same right to sink a merchant ship three miles and 
one inch off the Nantucket coast that it has in the North Sea or in the middle 
of the Pacific. 

In that particular, then, there is no change from the previous situation. 
The old questions remain as to whether sufficient warning was given, whether 
adequate provision was made for the safety of passengers and crew, and whether, 
in the case of neutral vessels, the submarine took pains to make sure of the 
presence of contraband on board. Practically all vessels bound for Europe from 
our ports now carry contraband, but it is not sufficient for the submarine to 
assume this. International law insists upon “visit and search.” 


New Elements in Submarine Problem 


HE fact that the submarine entered one of our ports just before sinking 
enemy ships and neutrals introduces a new element. The Deutschland was 
a merchant submarine. The U-53 is the first belligerent submarine to enter our 


~ ports. 


This gives the Allies an opportunity to object on the ground that a different 
rule should apply to the submarine from that laid down for other war vessels, 
because the secrecy of its movements renders it impossible for us to ascertain 
whether or not it has received aid or information from our shores. Hence, say 
the Allies, it should not be permitted to enter our ports. 

It may be questioned whether this argument should carry much weight 
with our State Department. President Wilson has insisted very strongly that 
all the former rules of international law should apply to the submarine in its 
attacks on merchantmen. After taking this stand we can hardly turn around 
and say that new rules must be laid down for the submarine in regard to 
entering our ports. If the old rules hold at sea they should hold in port. 

On the other hand, the fact that the latest attacks occurred so close to our 
shores has in one way an imporant bearing on the situation. The German 
method of assuring the safety of passengers and crew is to permit them to take 
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to the sea in open boats within a reasonable distance of land. This is all that 
can be done in most instances, if the submarine is to be used at all against 
enemy commerce. 

But when this is done close to our shores it practically means that the work 
of ing these boats is left to us. Even our Government torpedo flotilla 
culial ty ths rescue last Sunday. 

This is another new problem. The Allies may well ask if the Germans 
are to be permitted to go merrily on sinking merchantmen while our Govern- 
ment vessels follow along behind picking up the survivors? On the other 
hand, the Germans may say that in putting passengers and crew afloat in boats 
within rowing distance of land they have fulfilled their obligations to inter- 
national law, and if our Government sees fit to rush to the rescue, that is our 
affair, not theirs. 


Effect on the Market 


HE first effects on the market may not represent the final judgment of in- 

vestors, but it is clear that these new problems must have the result of 

checking speculative enthusiasm for a time, at any rate. Serious issues may 
arise with one or both parties to the conflict. 

The only satisfaction the most ardent bull could extract from the situation 
would be that any German success at this time tends to prolong the war—that 
when munitions are sunk America will be called upon to re-manufacture them, 
and this can scarcely counterbalance the various bearish possibilities involved 
in the controversies that may arise. 


Peace Rumors 


VEN before the submarine attacks took place the big banking interests had 

thought it desirable to take some action to check the riotous bull specula- 

tion that was in progress. It was undoubtedly with this in view that President 

Sabin of the Guaranty Trust gave out the statement that, according to private 

information which he considered reliable, Germany would soon ask President 
Wilson to make some move for peace. 

Embellished with the usual unauthorized particulars, this statement was 
the occasion—though not exactly the cause—of a quick break in prices. The 
cause, of course, was the over-bought condition of the market. A big public 
long interest was ready to take profits on the first sign of adverse developments 
from any quarter. If it had not been President Sabin’s statement that was 
made the occasion of a setback it would soon have been something else. 

That the Teutonic Allies will, sooner or later, suggest to the President of 
the United States that he make some move to check the war is a reasonable 
expectation. We are the most important neutral nation, far removed from the 
scene of conflict. In their present condition of partial exhaustion, the Teutons 
can hardly hope to push their conquest further; while, on the other hand, the 
Entente, after enormous expenditures of blood and treasure, have made but 
slight progress with their offensive campaign. Nothing could be more natural 
than that the German authorities should soon say—as they have, in fact, already 
implied several times during the past year— 

“Why go on with this? It is evident that neither side can whip the other. 
Why bring Euro civilization down about our own ears in universal col- 
lapse? Let’s talk it over.” 

The two parties to the conflict are, however, as far as ever from agreement. 
To bring about peace now, either the Germans would have to make concessions 
which their Government has repeatedly stated that it would not make, or the 
Allied Powers would have to abandon the objects for which they have again 
and again asserted that the war is being fought. 
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Wall Street’s Peace Attitude 


UMANITY is given to extremes in all lines of activity and, perhaps, even 
more in the stock market than elsewhere. During the first half of the 
present year it was often asserted that the decline in prices was “discounting 
peace.” It is perfectly clear now that the idea was erroneous—in fact, to look 
back upon it, it seems absurd. The decline was, in part, a natural reaction from 
the wild advance of the previous autumn, and, in part, it represented discount- 
ing of the possibility of peace—a possibility which never advanced even to the 
preliminary stages of probability. 

Then came the inevitable shift of opinion. Instead of contemplating peace 
as an early possibility, investors began to look upon the war as a comparatively 
permanent condition. The assertions of the Allies that the war would be con- 
tinued, if necessary, “for years,” were taken at their face value—although the 
Allies could not be expected to say anything else at the present stage of the 
conflict. Prices have been rising rapidly on the prospect of an indefinite con- 
tinuance of the war. 

Undoubtedly this attitude has likewise been carried to excess. In at least 
half the wars of history peace has come as a result of compromise; but until 
the actual moment when peace was concluded each side has gone on expressing 
its willingness and ability to fight on indefinitely. When terms of peace are 
mentioned in advance they are, necessarily, the best terms that each side could 
possibly hope to obtain. When the real peace comes it is the result of compro- 
mise. Each side accepts less than the minimum which it has previously asserted 
it would demand. 

Certainly the complete military collapse of either side is far enough away 
as yet, but peace may be nearer than enthusiastic speculators in the war stocks 
are now willing to admit. 


The Market Prospect 


.N past bull periods a speculation as big as the present has nearly always been 
brought to an end by a rise in the money rate, or, in other words, by a tem- 
porary exhaustion of the capital available for use in the stock market. Because 
of our tremendous imports of gold and the expansion of credit made possible by 
our new banking laws, this condition is not likely to occur now. A slow and 
gradual rise in money rates is naturally to be expected, but those stringent con- 
ditions which have often in the past resulted in liquidating an over-extended 
bull position, are nowhere in sight. 

It would, however, be absurd to imagine that a bull market with continued 
easy money could go on forever. A big speculative bull market contains in 
itself, to a great extent, the seeds of its own collapse. If tight money does not 
end it, something else will. 

During the past two months the market has had an extraordinary rise, 
reaching an even higher average point than was touched in the fall of 1915. 
It is entirely true that public speculation might, after a reasonable reaction, 
carry it still higher, but at this level the conservative investor should pay more 
attention to prices than to bull news. He should remember that everything 
looks brightest when the market is at the top and should have the moral cour- 
age to take his profits without attempting to squeeze the last dollar out of the 
advance. 
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How, to Detect Pool Operations in Stocks 


Practical Hints by an Experienced Trader 





By SCRIBNER BROWNE 





URING the years 1913 and 1914 
D pool operations in the stock mar- 
ket were of minor importance 
only. The immediate reason was that 
it appeared to be almost impossible to 
get a public following big enough to 
guarantee the success of such opera- 
tions; and the underlying reason was 
that the speculative public was not mak- 
ing money enough to enable it to trade 
in stocks extensively. 

Investors were constantly in the mar- 
ket to a greater or less extent, but it is 
difficult for a pool to unload on inves- 
tors alone. Some investors, it is true, 
buy at high prices, but a large percen- 
tage of them have learned to buy at 
relatively low prices and some of them 
will even be found “helping” the pool 
unload after a big advance, by taking 
profits on their own small holdings. 

An active and general speculation is 
necessary to the success of pool opera- 
tions. In the latter half of 1915 such 
a speculation began to develop and pools 
were numerous and profitable, especially 
in the various “war stocks.” Nearly all 
these pools took their profits by the end 
of 1915 and a bear market followed dur- 
ing the first half of 1916. They took 

rofits because of several uncertainties 
in the situation. The war might end in 
an early stale-mate. The war profits of 
American companies might prove dis- 
appointing. Continued foreign demands 
on American capital might exhaust the 
supply. So, having good profits in sight, 
nearly all pool operators were satisfied 
to take them. 

By the middle of 1916, however, some 
of these uncertainties were cleared away. 
It was pretty clear that the war would 
continue for another year. War profits, 
while disappointing in some instances, 
as a general rule came pretty well up to 
the estimates. Our steel and copper 
companies were sold so far ahead at 
high prices that further large earnings 
were assured. Even the railroads were 
doing a good business, although haras- 








sed by legislation and beset by future 
uncertainties. 

Therefore the pools, scenting the fact 
that the public was not only willing but 
anxious to buy something, accumulated 
stocks and began to put up prices. The 
public response was even greater than 
expected, and a long series of million 
share days was the result. 


How a Pool Works 


Strictly speaking, the word pool should 
be applied only to a group of persons 
who enter into a specific written or ver- 
bal agreement to act together for the 
purpose of making a profit in one or 
more securities. An agreement of this 
kind can, if desired, be drawn up in 
such a way as to make it legal and bind- 
ing. In fact, a recent court decision ob- 
ligates any member of a pool for full 
liability for any losses sustained by the 
broker handling the orders of the pool, 
regardless of the amount of his interest 
in it. 

It is, however, of little use to make 
the pool legal in form, because any 
member of it can balance his pool opera- 
tions by other deals on the side, un- 
known to other members. That is, if I 
have a one-fifth interest in a pool of 
100,000 shares, I cannot sell the stock 
which represents my interest in the pool 
until the other members are also ready 
to liquidate. But if I wish to be dis- 
honest there is nothing to prevent me 
from selling 20,000 shares short through 
ten outside brokers. Thus although I 
am still a member of the pool, I am 
nevertheless really out of the market, 
since my short sales balance my long 
holdings. 

In practice, therefore, it is necessary 
to depend on the honor of the pool 
members rather than upon a legal agree- 
ment. _There have been well-known in- 
stances in the past where honor proved 
a broken reed, but those instances have 


‘been very few compared with the num- 


ber of pools which have been run. Many 
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HOW TO DETECT POOL OPERATIONS IN STOCKS 
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Wall Street men have a very high sense 
of commercial honor; but even if the 
big operator lacks this sense of honor 
it pays him very poorly in the long run 
to sell out on his partners in the pool. 
They may not be able to prove that he 
has done it, but they are sure to have 
their suspicions, and he will be ostracized 
so far as future pools are concerned. 
The term pool is used in common 
parlance to cover also the “clique,” 
which simply means that a number of 
persons having interests in common are 
acting toward the same general end, 
without any specific agreement. For 
example, five brokerage houses may 
have a loose understanding that they 
will work together to bull a certain 
stock. Any one of them can sell out its 
holdings without dishonor and will do 
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so when the price is high enough to be 
satisfactory. 

_ It is evident that no definite dividing 
line can be drawn between the pool and 
the clique, for arrangements of this kind 
may vary all the way from a mere 
knowledge that several persons are 
working on the same side of some stock, 
to a hard-and-fast legal contract. Hence 
Wall Street in general uses the word 
pool to cover the clique also. 

A genuine pool has a manager who 
does all the buying and selling for the 
group. This is necessary in order to 
prevent the price from being unduly in- 
fluenced by large competitive orders. 
For example, if three persons place large 
buying orders at the same time, the com- 
petition of the brokers endeavoring to 





fill the orders will result in scaring away 
sellers, so that the price may advance 
very sharply; but if the three large or- 
ders are combined into one an@ handled 
by a skillful manager, the stock can 
usually be bought at a much lower price. 

The majority of pools are wound up 
at a profit, but this is not true of them 
all. The judgment of pool operators is 
not infallible and it is not infrequent 
that some pool wakes up to find itself 
heavily loaded with a stock which is un- 
salable at the price level which the pool 
has established. In that case the stock, 
sooner or later, has to be sold for what 
it will bring, and some of the most dis- 
astrous breaks in the history of the mar- 
ket have been the result of forced liqui- 
dation by pools. 

It is important for the small trader 
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to remember this when attempting to 
follow pool operations. He may feel 
practically certain that prices have not 
been maintained at a high level long 
enough to permit the pool to unload and 
may therefore think that the pool will 
not allow any important decline. His 
reasoning is good if the pool is a 
thorough success, but he has to remem- 
ber that it may not be a success, and if 
the pool has to unload on falling prices 
the decline will probably be rapid. 


Detecting Pool Operations 


There have recently been typical pool 
operations in many stocks, notably in 
the steels and coppers and in Reading. 
In Steel common, for example, the pool 
operations of 1915 culminated on the 
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last day of the year, when the price 
touched 891%4. By the end of January 
the price had declined to 80. From then 
until the end of June the price swung 
idly, most of the time between 80 and 
85 with two excursions up to 87. In- 
vestors were willing to take hold around 
80 but there were no important pool 
operations. 

In July the fact leaked out that a big 
pool had been formed in this stock, but 
such information is never very trust- 
worthy, so no great amount of attention 
was attracted by it. The price did not 
rise above 87% until early in August. 
The price of 87 had been practically the 
high point of four rallies between the 
middle of January and the first week of 
August. In the latter part of July it 
was evident that the supply of stock on 
the market was very small. Then fol- 
lowed the big bull move that carried 
Steel above 120. I happen to know that 
this move was even more successful than 
the pool had really expected. 

The Steel pool had realized at the end 
of 1915, waited six months to see how 
the war business worked out, and then 
took hold again in July at prices not 
much below where it had sold out in 
December. The situation had turned so 
strong that it was impossible to force 
much decline on which to accumulate. 

A similar move took place in Anacon- 
da. On eight different days between June 
26 to July 28 this stock sold at 78 or a 
fraction below. In the first week of 
July it rallied to 83%. Then it drifted 
along from 78 to 80 until by August 5 
it had come almost to a standstill. Next 
came the sharp advance which carried 
the price above par. 

The pool helped depress the price in 
the last half of June, picked up as much 
stock as possible around 80 during a 
little more than a month, and then be- 
gan to bid up the price. 


The Reading Pool 


The graphic with this article plainly 
shows the pool operations in Reading 
during 1916. First came a decline from 
84% to 75%. It will be remembered 
that during this period most of the in- 
dustrials and some of the rails were very 
weak and suffered heavy declines. In 








comparison with these, Reading was 
relatively firm, showing that holders 
were confident as to the stock’s future. 
It is highly probable that the pool it- 
self carried some stock through this 
period. 

From January 31 to February 26 
Reading held its own, although many 
other stocks were constantly making 
new low records. The pool was taking 
all offerings on the reactions. 

By February 19 the market for Read- 
ing was thoroughly “bailed out,” as was 
shown by the narrow range of the price 
and the very small transactions. Febru- 
ary 24 the price was marked down to 
77 again in a final effort to bring 
out stock. Scarcely anything could be 
bought at the slight decline. 

The pool then proceeded to buy on 
rising prices, with the result of a perpen- 
dicular advance to 84%. At this time 
most other stocks were stationary or 
even declining. 

After touching 8956 the price reacted 
to 8134, largely in sympathy with weak- 
ness in other parts of the list. This re- 
action did not show the characteristics 
of pool liquidation. It is probable that 
the pool was merely resting on its oars 
with a view to buying more stock as 
cheaply as possible. 

From April 14 to 26 accumulation 
was again evident. It began with a 
drive at the price, followed by relative 
firmness in a narrow market, with a 
small supply of Reading on the market, 
and with many other stocks heavy. 


Then came the real bulge, which car- 
ried the price to 11034. This was fol- 
lowed by distribution, lasting about 
three weeks, and a 17 point decline in 
the price; but around 95 all stock offered 
was taken back again, and by the first 
week of August there was hardly a 
share of Reading afloat. The total 
fluctuation for the two days, August 5 
and 7, was % of a point, and the trans- 
actions were equally trifling. There was 
no Reading on the market for the floor 
traders to play with. 

The result of this condition of the 
market was a straight advance of 7 
points in one day, and the move was not 
checked until the price got above 115. 























































John N. Willys 


Industrial Leaders 


How John N. Willys Built Up 
a $200,000,000 Business on 


a Start of $500 


How He Overcame Almost In- 


superable Difficulties 


His Own Estimate of His 


Success 





By THEODORE POST 





LITTLE more than ten years ago 
A John North Willys, then a man 
of thirty years of age, was “lost” 
in the comparative obscurity of Elmira, 
N. Y. He was engaged in the seemingly 
hopeless and thankless task of promot- 
ing a company, the primary object of 
which was to handle sales on a large 
scale by means of thorough organization. 
Today John North Willys is the head of 
allied interests representing a combined 
annual business of more than $200,000,- 
000, and among other things, the second 
largest manufacturer of automobiles in 
the world. 

The above is, in brief, the story of one 
of the most remarkable successes the 
modern commercial world has ever seen. 
In one short decade a shrewd, farsighted 
young man has fought his way to the 
very forefront of the world’s greatest 
industry. 

He has accomplished what scores of 
other men, with far greater experience in 
making and marketing, and far more 
generous financial resources, have failed 
to do. 

He has seen others go down in the 
whirlpool of business difficulties which 
always beset the undercapitalized, or 
poorly organized project. 
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He has watched fortunes being piled 
up, only to be swept away because of 
some shortsighted or unsound policy; 
business reputations have grown and 
thrived and soared, only to come crash- 
ing down when promises and proposals 
proved too roseate for fulfillment. 

But, with native shrewdness and a 
generous supply of the “stick-to-it-ive- 
ness” which has made him the commer- 
cial giant he is today, this young easterner 
has overcome every obstacle and reached 
a pinnacle of success attainable only by 
a few master minds. 


Still a Young Man 


For John North Willys is still a young 
man. Though within eight years of the 
half-century mark, he has never lost the 
boyish eagerness for attacking and over- 
coming difficulties which make for the 
clear, steady eye, the firm grip and the 
smile of triumph over work well done. 

Mr. Willys was born in Canandaigua, 
N. Y., in 1873. His childhood and early 
boyhood were spent in that quiet village. 
Possessing a mind naturally adapted to 
mechanics and organization, he engaged 
in the bicycle business when a young 
man, operating a small repair and sales 
shop. 
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Then he conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing a jobbing business to reach the 
market he saw existed but which, up to 
that time, had been beyond the vision of 
most of the manufacturers. 

He had looked ahead and seen that 
the logical way to succeed in the bicycle 
business was to handle the product in 
large quantities. Logically enough it 
was this idea that later brought about his 
entrance into the automobile business, 
first as a creator of markets and later as 
a supplier of the demand thus created— 
a manufacturer. 

He founded the Elmira Arms Co., of 
Elmira, N. Y., and almost from the start 
the new venture proved a success. It 
was at this time that Mr. Willys was 
first attracted to the automobile business. 
No sooner had he become familiar with 
the cantankerous “horseless carriage” of 
those early days than he became con- 
vinced that what he had learned of the 
bicycle industry applied to automobiles 
as well. And it was right there that he 
took the step that proved to be the turn- 
ing point of his life; the move that took 
him from the ranks of ordinary sales- 
men and made of him a veritable captain 
of industry. 

He organized the American Motor 
Car Sales Co., with headquarters in In- 
dianapolis, for the purpose of wholesal- 
ing Overland and Marion automobiles. 
He contracted with those two companies 
for their entire output. In an -incredibly 
short time he had made contracts with 
dealers for 500 Overland cars and had 
put up the money deposited by those 
dealers with the Overland company as 
a part guarantee for their delivery. 


When Willys Raised $500 


And then, though he had labored un- 
der the impression that the concern was 
as stable as the government, Mr. Willys 
found that the Overland company was in 
serious financial straits. A visit to the 
_ plant in 1907 effectually, and none too 

gently, dispelled any illusions he had had 
of the standing of the firm, for he found 
the Overland in a hole that threatened to 
engulf not only itself, but the American 
Motor Car Sales Co. as well. 

The danger >f seeing his all go down 
in the wreck only aroused him to a real 





display of his fighting ability. His in- 
spection of the plant ended on a Satur- 
day and he called a conference with the 
officials of the Overland company for the 
next afternoon in an Indianapolis hotel. 
At the conference he formally demanded 
to know why the firm had failed to de- 
liver the cars on which he had made 
deposits. The demand was only a for- 
mality, however, for he knew as well as 
did its officials what was the matter with 
the manufacturing firm. 

“Our company will go into the hands 
of a receiver tomorrow,” was the plant 
manager’s formal reply to Mr. Willys’ 
formal demand. “We were able to only 
partially meet our payroll for the week. 
It looks like the end.” 

“How much cash do you need to tide 
over to-morrow ?” asked Mr. Willys. 

“Four hundred and fifty dollars,” was 
the reply, and there wasn’t even a sug- 
gestion of hope in the tone. 

Though the day was Sunday, in the 
middle of the 1907 panic period when 
Indianapolis banks were paying in script 
and cash was as scarce as the proverbial 
chicken’s molars, John N. Willys was not 
dismayed. 

With the aid of the hotel clerk, who 
turned the money till upside down and 
the office strongbox and the pockets of 
all his friends and acquaintances inside 
out, he raised $500 on his personal check 
before evening. The Overland company 
was saved, temporarily, though the end, 
under conditions then existing, was in- 
evitable. 


President of the Overland Company 

On January 9, 1908, Mr. Willys be- 
came president of the Overland company 
and acquiréd direct control of the con- 
cern. Though the breakers had been 
perilously close, the master hand on the 
wheel soon made itself felt and Overland 
business began picking up from the start. 
During that year 401 cars were manu- 
factured, and, with cash on hand and a 
steadily growing demand for its product, 
the company found itself with compara- 
tively clear sailing ahead. The next year 
the Overland factory was found alto- 
gether too small for turning out the 4,000 
cars manufactured and much of the work 
was carried on in two big circus tents 
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Mr. Willys had purchased. At the end 
of that season President Willys felt the 
demand for manufacturing facilities so 
insistent that he began looking for more 
room. He took an option on thirty acres 
of land in Indianapolis and planned a 
new factory building. 


Pope-Toledo Acquired 


At his home, in Indianapolis, Mr. ‘Wil- 
lys was preparing for a business trip to 
New York, when his Toledo representa- 
tive called him on telephone and advised 
him that the Pope-Toledo Manufactur- 
ing Company of that city was in financial 
difficulties and desirous of selling its 
plant. The representative urged his su- 
perior to make a trip to Toledo, but Mr. 
Willys at first refused, being anxious to 
reach New York and close a deal where- 
by he was to get backing for his Indi- 
anapolis building project. On board the 
train, however, he thought the project 
over, and on learning that there was a 
Toledo sleeper, changed cars. The next 
morning he was inspecting the old Pope 
plant. That evening saw him again on 
his way east and the next day he closed 
with Albert Pope, president of the Pope- 
Toledo Manufacturing Company, for the 
plant, machinery, stock and good will of 
that concern. 


Prosperity at Last 


Prosperity came in at the door and 
through the windows of the new Over- 
land establishment. 

The first year in Toledo saw 12,000 
cars produced. From then on the num- 
ber has steadily arisen, until it is ex- 
pected that the calendar year of 1916 
will witness the manufacture of 200,000 
Overland and Willys-Knight automo- 
biles. Practically every one of these cars 
is already contracted for. 

In the last eight years, since Mr. Wil- 
lys took control, the Overland has de- 
veloped from a little two-cylinder, chain- 
driven buggy into several models, rang- 
ing from the four-cylinder Model 85B 
capable of developing 31.5 horsepower, 
to the big, aristocratic and thoroughly 
popular six cylinder Model 86, which 
can develop 45 horsepower. 

The business has grown from that 
which $450 once saved from dissolution 





to one where annual earnings are reck- 
oned in nine figures. 

The plant, which in 1908 consisted of a 
few dilapidated buildings scattered over 
seven acres of ground, is now the largest 
and most modern single automobile plant 
in the world, occupying more than four 
and a half million square feet of floor 
space. Almost twenty thousand people 
find employment in the Overland and 
allied factories in Toledo which Mr. 
Willys controls. 

Besides the Toledo property, Mr. Wil- 
lys owns all of or a controlling interest 
in a number of big concerns in various 
parts of the United States. It is esti- 
mated that over 100,000 people earn their 
living in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of the power vehicles Mr. Willys’ 
various industries produce. 


His Reasons for Success 


And if, today, you ask John North 
Willys how, with considerably less than 
ten years’ experience as a manufacturer 
of motor cars, he has been able to take 
a position in the very forefront of the 
automobile legion, the native modesty of 
the man, which is no less marked than 
his business ability, will preclude the pos- 
sibility of your getting the real answer. 

He will tell you that it is because he 
has always tried to make his cars a little 
better than the others which sell at the 
same price, and that the men he has 
gathered about him are responsible for 
his success. 

He will not tell you that the whole 
immense Willys achievement is directly 
traceable to that germ of an idea which 
he worked out ten years ago in Elmira— 
the determination to build the best car in 
the world at anywhere near its price, 
by manufacturing and marketing in 
quantities. 

He will not say that it was by finding 
out what the people wanted and needed, 
telling them he had it by generous and 
judicious advertising—especially in the 
papers that circulate widely among the 
tarming population of its country, such 
as Successful Farming—and then giving 
it to them, a little better and for con- 
siderably less money than his competitor 
could produce, that he won out in the 
strenuous game of business. John N. 
Willys isn’t that kind of man. 
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What Thinking Men Are Saying 


About Financial, Investment and Business Conditions 





“Must Mobilize 
Gold”—P. M. Warburg 


A DDRESSING the American Bankers’ 
Association at Kansas City, Paul M. 
Warburg, member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, said that the Federal Re- 
serve act met many currency and bank- 
ing problems with the greatest success 
and represented one of the greatest con- 
tributions ever made by Congress, but 
we must not stand still, and further de- 
velopment was necessary in a number of 
important respects. Without this, he 
warned, the United States could not hope 
to rise to the fullest measure of its fin- 
ancial and commercial opportunities. 
Part of the two billions of gold needlessly 
and wastefully scattered all over the country, 
unmobilized and inert, he said, must be mo- 
bilized and rendered effective as reserve. Mr. 
Warburg explained how this could be accom- 
plished without disurbance, and presented de- 
tailed analytical figures to prove that the de- 
sired steps could taken without danger of 
“inflation,” a bugaboo that, he said, had 
frightened some superficial critics. 


“Money Lost in 
War Orders”—H. P. Davison 


RECEIPT in New York of an inter- 
view, given out in London a fort- 
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night ago by Henry P. Davison, a part- 
ner in the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
aroused much interest here. He told the 
British that American manufacturers 
had not had smooth sailing with muni- 
tions contracts, and that while a few 
companies, who were especially well 
equipped, had made large profits, more 
companies had been satisfied to come out 
whole on their contracts, while others 
had lost money. 


“Some firms which were in the munitions 
business before the war and have merely had 
to expand their existing plants and organiza- 
tions to meet the demands of the Allies, have 
made very large profits. But those cases are 
exceptional, and Englishmen would probably 
be surprised if they knew how many of our 
munition makers will be satisfied if they 
‘break even.’ 

“It is rather. curious, indeed, that while 
America’s prosperity of today has been built 
up on war orders and particularly on orders 
for munitions, the actual manufacturers of 
munitions, apart from a limited number, have 
not greatly profited by their contracts. In 
point of fact, I could name some who have 
actually lost by them.” 


“Government Cannot 
Protect Public”—Ripley 


PRES. RIPLEY of the Atchison says 

in letter to stockholders after dis- 
cussing preliminaries to enactment of the 
eight-hour wage law: 


“The result appears to be that, according 
to the view of the Government, it is, under ex- 
isting laws, powerless to protect the public 
against any nation-wide combination on the 
part of railroad employees to paralyze by 
strike all the railroads in the country. If 
this view is correct, it must be on the theory 
that the Clayton act, which was passed and 
approved about two years ago, was intended 
to and does facilitate strikes at the expense 
of the public by freeing from restraint and 
punishment any conspiracy, no matter how 
widespread or unreasonable, to paralyze by 
strikes the rail transportation upon which the 
public is dependent. 

“Upon this view of existing law upon which 
the Geouminent seems to have acted, it ap- 
pears that until some remedial legislation 
shall be adopted the only way to avert such 
tie-ups is for Congress to grant by special 
legislation whatever demands labor combina- 
tions may insist upon as their price for per- 
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mitting people to continue to enjoy railway 
transportation.” 


New Financing 
Totals $1,617,227,500 


INANCING by railroad and indus- 
trial corporations since January 1 
represented a total of $1,617,227,500, or 
an increase of $715,443,900 over the cor- 
responding period a year ago, says the 
New York Journal of Commerce. The 
importance of this huge output of securi- 
ties lies in the fact that, with few excep- 
tions, it is the largest on record. 
The chief items entering into the total of 
foreign loans for the past month were the 
British collateral loan of $250,000,000 and the 


French commercial credit of $25,000,000. Fol- 
lowing are the detailed figures for each class 




















—Pittsburgh Sun. 











of financing: DOG DAYS. eo 
Railroads in United August 8 months ended Aug. 31 
States— 1915 1916 1915 1916 
ST (heen widtincun eabendiie $25,016,000 $4,655,000 $374,946,300 $281,074,300 
tie deankbcaksdebeanenan 12,935,000 ,800,000 153,386,800 270,005,000 
DG hires tehiabeeewkandes i 47,769,800 6,485,000 74,473,200 
Industrial Corporations 
in United States— 
RSD A are 23,987,000 6,112,000 194,432,500 357,405,800 
ME 82 Maiannd Sears wudaatnes 3,750,000 4,900,000 88,468,500 166,436,100 
 itieduviaivnehnceuneel 2,792,000 55,100,000 84,064,500 467,833,100 
Foreign government loans........ 40,000,000 285,000,000 225,000,000 725,000,000 
, | eee Se ee $108,480,000 $431,336,800 $1,126,783,600  $2,342,227,500 





“Commercial War 
Coming”—J. E. Gardin 


«(CHEMISTRY AND BANKING” 
was the theme of an address de- 
livered by John E. Gardin, vice-president 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
before the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society at Columbia Uni- 
versity. In opening his remarks Mr. 
Gardin stated that the present struggle 
at arms sooner or later will be followed 
by a struggle, possibly just as fierce, for 
the supremacy of commercial interests, 
and in this the chemist wili play no small 
part. “At one time,” he observed, “Eng- 
land held the whip hand and had abso- 
lute control over the chemical industry 
of the world, but this position has been 
wrested from her by the plodding and 
thrifty industrial methods of. Germany.” 
The capital invested in the chemical indus- 
try in this country, not alone directly but in- 


directly, is something enormous, and unless 
we enter upon a campaign of preparedness 





now we are likely to receive some very rude 
shocks when the other war—that is the econo- 
mic war of nations—is launched upon us. 

Theorizing is all very well, but it does not 
take a very astute mind to determine that if 
the flood gates are open for the influx of the 
world’s products later on, a great deal of this 
capital will be absolutely wiped out, and it 
therefore behooves the banker, the merchant 
and the professional man to put his best 
efforts behind the one thought at the present 
time, and that is to create a stability in our 
production that will resist all attempts of 
the outsider to overcome. 


Vanderlip Talks 
On Efficiency 


ADDRESSIN G convention of Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association at Kansas 
City, Frank A. Vanderlip, president of 
National City Bank of New York, said 
in part: 
“The important thing in our industrial life 
is not that any particular individual or con- 
cern shall be kept in business, but that busi- 


ness shall be so conducted that production 
goes on in the most economical manner. We 
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frequently make the mistake of putting too 
much emphasis upon the division of present 
profits and too little emphasis upon the de- 
velopment of industry. Suppose a man of 
superior skill with aid of large capital and 
introduction of the most efficient methods 
does make a great fortune where none ex- 
isted before, who really profits by it? The 
answer is that society will get all of it that 
he does not eat or wear out. His savings, 
just as much as the savings of his humblest 
employees, must find their way into repro- 
ductive employment. The industrial plant 
somewhere will be increased. Production will 
in turn be cheaper and society will be the 
gainer.” 


“Railroads Need National 
Control”—W. D. Hines 


[N an address on “The Needs and the 

Opportunity of the Railroad Situation,” 
delivered by Walker D. Hines, chairman 
and General counsel of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company, 
at the fifth annual convention of the In- 


$400,000,000 More 
Gold to Come 


GOLD imports from Europe and Can- 

ada that yet may be expected to 
come into the United States were placed 
at $400,000,000 by F. J. H. von Engel- 
ken, director of the United States Mint, 
who spoke today at the closing session 
of the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. 

He said these figures had been given to him 
by financial agents of the Entente Allies in 
this country. 

A recommendation for the reduction of the 
reserves of country banks from 12 to 10 per 
cent. of their capital was adopted by the con- 
vention. 


“Intelligent Legislation 
Needed”—L. B. Franklin 
AN appeal for justice from legislative 


bodies based on knowledge was 
made by Lewis B. Franklin, of New 
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—Chicago Daily News. 





vestment Bankers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, at Cincinnati, he said in part: 

There is now an unusual opportunity to 
obtain important improvements in the laws 
which underlie the soundness of railroad 
securities. So I am going to speak, not of 
mere abstractions, but of matters which have 
become severely practical. The public is giv- 
ing these things unusual attention, and I be- 
lieve Congress will soon find it appropriate 
to take decisive action upon them. 

The continuance of such a condition is a 
menace to the soundness of present and 
future railroad securities, because if railroad 
revenue is thus put at the mercy of the rail- 
road unions, no one can have confidence in 
the ability of the railroad companies to con- 
tinue to earn sufficient net income to pay in- 
terest, rentals and dividends and to provide 
the annual surplus necessary to protect rail- 
road credit. 


York, president of the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association of America at the an- 
nual convention held in Cincinnati. 


“The trouble with the present system of 
regulation,” said Mr. Franklin, “is that it is 
founded on the supposition that the railroad 
corporations are malign creatures of a cor- 
rupt money power and therefore repressive 
measures are the only ones needed. While 
there may in the past have been some war- 
rant for this idea, the time has come when 
our legislators must awake to an appreciation 
of the fact that the ownership of the rail- 
roads is in the hands of a great mass of the 
peuple and to the necessity of a constructive 
policy instead of a destructive policy. 


“We want intelligent action on these prob- 
lems. We do not want legislation by com- 
pulsion—compulsion from the railroads, from 
the shipper or from labor, but a fair decision 
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based on knowledge, not on supposition; on 
equity and not on political expedience.” 


J. D. Ryan Says 
Copper Outlook Bright 


THE rehabilitation of Europe at the 

close of the war will keep copper 
stocks firm, and they will not drop ma- 
terially from their present position, was 
the declaration of John D. Ryan of New 
York, president of the Amalgamated 
Copper Company, when he was at Mil- 
waukee to attend a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the St. Paul railroad. 

“I will indorse what Mr. Rockefeller says 
about copper,” said Mr. Ryan after he had 
heard Percy Rockefeller make the following 
statement : - 

“The copper market is in excellent condition. 
I don’t expect copper will go down more 
than a cent or two after the war. There may 
be a temporary decline. Europe will need a 
large amount of metal, especially copper, for 
her rehabilitation. Germany has been held 
out of the copper market for a long time. 
All of these foreign demands, together with 
a very strong home demand, will help to sus- 
tain the copper market for a long time.” 


Prospects for Big 
U. S. Dye Trade 


AMONG the divisional meetings which 
filled up the third session of the 
chemistry convention at New York the 
conference which attracted one of the 
largest audiences was that on “American 
Dyestuff Manufacture” at the Chemists’ 
Club. At this meeting Dr. Charles H. 
Norton, who recently completed a sur- 
vey of the coal tar dye situation in this 
country for the Department of Com- 
merce, declared that in 1917 enough ani- 
line dyes will be made here to meet the 
normal consumption. 
_ “In 1913,” said Dr. Norton, “we were mak- 
ing about 6,000 tons of aniline dyestuffs. Of 
the 29,000 tons which under ordinary condi- 
tions we require, we are manufacturing over 
three-fourths of the entire amount today. 
There is no reason why in 1917 we should 
not make as much as the entire quantity re- 
quired for consumption.” 


The Mighty 
Dollar 
ITH a few notable exceptions, ac- 
cording to the Boston News Bu- 


reau, American dollar exchange now 
commands a premium in the money mar- 


kets of the world. Where that premium 
exists, foreign purchasers are penalized 
in making settlements. 


For example, Russian buyers paid last 
month in their currency the equivalent of $1.67 
for each dollar’s worth of American goods 
they purchased. Italians also paid premiums 
to the tune of $1.24 for every dollar’s worth. 
In Buenos Aires, Manila and Athens, dollar 
exchange rates were virtually at par, and buy- 
ers in those cities neither profited nor lost by 
exchange rates in settling their American ac- 
counts. 

On the other hand, the American dollar was 
worth but 93 cents in Scandinavian currency 
this past month, and buyers in Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark profited that much in 
making remittances in payment of American 
dollar accounts, For the same reason Ameri- 
can importers of Scandinavian products had 
to pay a pe in settling with their sup- 
pliers in those countries, measured by the dif- 
ference between the normal .267 rate and the 
present average quotation. 


Approx. 

Mint cost 
par Quotations U. S. 

rate Country Aug.av. Dollar 
4.866 England (pound)..... 4.7575 $1.02 
.193 France (franc) ...... 1695 1.13 
.238 Germany (mark) .... .1794 1,32 
-515 Russia (ruble) ...... .3070 1.67 
.267 Scandinavia (kronor). .2855 93 
402 Holland (guilder) .... .4131 97 
ho} 0)0hlUY.lU” =e 1545 1.24 
.202 Austria (crown) ..... 1240 1.62 
.193 Spain (peseta) ....... 2015 95 
.193 Greece (drachma).... .1940 Par 
.193 Switzerland (franc)... .1888 1.02 
A24 Argentina (peso)..... 4225 Par 
.500 Philippines (peso) ... .5025 Par 
498 Japan (yen) ......... 5050 8 
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General Financial 
Sentiment Bearish 


Hayden, Stone & Co.—America’s enrich- 
ment is. Europe’s impoverishment. The 
very process that makes us prosperous to- 
day, makes our customers less able to pur- 
chase our goods in the future. As no indi- 
vidual can - wealthy without doing 
business with others, so no nation can 
prosper without doing business with other 
nations. Foreign trade is the life of any 
nation. After the war, Europe will be as 
anxious to sell us her goods, as today she 
is to buy ours. 

Is it not possible, that with such a re- 
versal of present conditions in view, a broad 
distribution of securities is going on under 
cover of this great activity? At any rate, 
it is reasonably certain that the rise of the 
last month has so far weakened the techni- 























—N. Y. American. 
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cal conditions, as to make caution advisable 
at this level. Later, if it is found that we 
are premature in our fears for the future, 
and that fundamentals are to continue un- 
changed, there will be time enough to re- 
sume activity on the constructive side. 
National City Bank of New York.—What 
= the greatest concern, however, to 
those who look to the future and endeavor 


to plan for industry after these abnormal 


, 


conditions are past, is the fact that in many 
instances labor leaders are openly declaring 
that they not only intend to make the most 
of the present situation to gain concessions, 
but that they intend to make no counter 
concessions hereafter. What they get now 
they intend to hold. When the war is over, 
and the men in the armies return to work, 
and instead of having a great market for our 
goods abroad, we find ourselves unable to 
sell abroad because our prices are too high, 
the problem of how to keep our mills and 
shops running will be one in which the labor 
organizations are vitally interested. An in- 
telligent observer has only to look at the 
figures of our monthly exports to see how 
much of the production of our factories is 
going abroad at the present time. The war 
supplies go regardless of price, but that 
will not be true of peace trade. The situa- 
tion will call for intelligent co-operation by 
employers and wage-earners; both are in- 
terested in avoiding a slump of industry and 
a costly period of unemployment. 
Ryan-Jenks Co.—The outbreak of the 
war and the strong European demand for 
our wheat causing constantly mounting 
prices attracted the attention of a large 
portion of the public who are not ordinarily 
interested in the great price movements inci- 
dental to the marketing of our huge crops 
of wheat, corn and oats. The big operator 
and man of money has always been well 
cared for in all markets, but there are many 
men of means whose judgment of future 
prices is excellent and yet are conservative 
and seek a smaller unit of trading than that 
used by the big operator. That the pub- 
lic will respond to such accommodation is 
shown in the immense business done in 
odd lots om the New York Stock Exchange. 


Odd Lot Review.—A cynic might recall 
the markets at the end of 1906 and 1909. 
Prosperity had been and was still in evi- 
dence. Yet the bull markets culminated then 
and prices began long declines. During 
many months, at the outset of these de- 
clines, business conditions continued to im- 
prove. But the markets were right. They 
were anticipating the changes that came 
finally. 

Stock markets will never cease to antici- 
pate. There is always a section of the stock 
market following which never thinks much 
below the surface of things as they are. 
There is another section swayed by emotion 
rather than reason. An increase in the pro- 
portion of non-thinkers and a general aban- 
donment of sound principles by people who 
usually do think are signs of danger in any 
bull market. In view of the statement of 
Lloyd-George and the géneral opinion as 
to the length of the war we feel that the 
climax of the market is still in the future; 
but the popular reason for making com- 
mitments is worth studying. — 

Keen judges of investment values will 
become wary if the 1916 prosperity tendency 
should become dominant. 



































The Market for Capital 





The Money Rate vs. the Interest Rate 





URING the past two years it has 
been necessary, and it is still neces- 
sary, to draw a sharp distinction 

tween the money market and the market 
for capital. Throughout this period our 
money market has been phenomenally 
easy, at rates averaging only a little over 
3 per cent for commercial paper running 
six months, but the interest rate on capi- 
tal, as measured by the yield of high- 
grade bonds, has averaged 4% or 5 per 
cent. 

This unusual condition is, of course, 
due to the war. The belligerent nations 
are using up capital rapidly and the 
scarcity there is passed on this side of 
the ocean through the floating of foreign 
loans here and the sale of American se- 
curities formerly held abroad. In these 
two ways we have furnished Europe 
over $3,000,000 of capital since the war 
began. That lessens our own supply of 
capital, makes the demand for our bonds 
smaller, and thus keeps our average rate 
of interest on capital relatively high. 

But with money the situation is entire- 
ly different. Europe has sent us more 
than $700,000,000 of gold and with our 
new banking law we are able to use gold 
more economically than before as a basis 
for credit—and it is, of course, the price 
of credit that is really meant by the term 
“money rate”—hence our money rates 
continue very low. 

The result of the war has been greatly 
to enlarge our supplies of money and at 
the same time to diminish our supplies 
of capital. 

As to the money rate there can scarce- 
ly be any great immediate change, 
though the broad, long-pull tendency 
must be upward. But the situation is 
different in regard to our supplies of 
capital. In the last nine months the total 
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demands on our capital from all sources 
which can be computed have been over 
$2,500,000,000. This is nearly double 
the amount of demands in any corre- 
sponding previous nine months’ period 
and it must be that our capital is being 
used faster than it is accumulating. 

It would be interesting if we could 
know to what extent credit is being sub- 
stituted for capital—that is, to what ex- 
tent new and old securities are being 
carried on borrowed money. It is well 
known that the $500,000,000 Anglo- 
French loan, for example, floated in this 
country a year ago, is still being in part 
carried by the banks. It has not all 
found its final lodging-place with in- 
vestors. The same thing is undoubtedly 
true of some of the more recent foreign 
loans placed here. 

Again, what part of the $1,500,000,000 
market value of American securities sold 
back to us since the war began, has been 
bought outright by investors and what 
part is being carried on money borrowed 
from the banks and trust companies? 
There is no way of answering these ques- 
tions definitely, but it is safe to assume 
that in such ways as these credit is being 
substituted for capital. That is one rea- 
son why we have been able to absorb se- 
curities twice as fast as ever before. 
Another reason is that our wealth is 
growing faster than ever before. 

The English bank rate has now been 
at 6 per cent for over two months and 
the new exchequer notes pay 6 per cent. 
That shows the growing scarcity of ca- 
pital abroad. Because of the war our 
capital does not flow across the water as 
readily as it would in peace, yet it does 
flow to some extent, and thus our supply 
is gradually depleted. As long as the war 
lasts, demand for capital must be keen. 
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Some New Preferred Stocks 


Issues Which Are Worthy of Careful Consideration by In- 
vestors—Their Important Features—Present 
Earnings and Prospects 





By BARNARD POWERS 





N the notable increase in new financ- 
I ing which has marked the great 
era of prosperity this country is 
now experiencing there are ample op- 
portunities for the investor and the 
speculator. 

The speculator naturally turns to the 
common stocks, since it is in them that 
the greatest possibilities of speculative 
profits lie, but to the investor who looks 
for stability of income first, but at the 
same time wishes a security which offers 
good possibilities of market appreciation, 
the preferred stocks make the strongest 
appeal. The investor should not fail, 
however, to take into consideration that 
the present era of huge industrial earn- 
ings is not permanent, and should not be 
taken as a criterion of what the compa- 
nies can do over an extended period. He 
should figure on earnings in bad times 
as well as good, and from the average 
he will be able to determine whether a se- 
curity is a purchase at the present time. 

The new preferred stocks have, of 
course, received less publicity than. those 
which have been on the market for some 
time, and it is the intention of the writer 
to point out the essential features of 
some of the newer issues. 

Spicer Manufacturing Co.—The pre- 
ferred stock of this corporation is one 
of the latest offerings. As shown by 
the table herewith, the company has no 
funded debt, and the amount of the pre- 
ferred totals only $1,500,000. The com- 
pany manufactures universal joints, 
which are fundamental parts of all auto- 
mobiles, and the market for its product 
coincides, therefore, with the market for 
motor cars. The constant increase in 
the demand for the company’s product 
is shown by the following tabulation of 
output : 


(16) 


UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 
139,527 173,626 196,883 329,362 *500,000 
* Estimated. 


This concern is the largest manufac- 
turer of universal joints in this country 
and supplies more than 45 manufactur- 
ers of automobiles and 62 manufactur- 
ers of trucks. Earnings in 1915 totaled 
more than $600,000, or five times the 
preferred dividend requirements, and 
the first eight months of the current year 
showed in excess of $600,000 and in- 
dicated that the total year’s earnings 
will be in the neighborhood of $1,000,- 
000, or more than eight times preferred 
dividends. 

In addition to the 8% first preferred, 
cumulative and convertible share for 
share into common stock, there is 
$500,000 second preferred, 8% cumula- 
tive and convertible share for share in- 
to common stock, and an authorized 
issue of $7,000,000 common, of which 
$2,000,000 is reserved for the conversion 
of the preferred issues and $5,000,000 
is presently to be issued. 

Edmund & Jones Corporation.—This 
corporation acquired the assets and busi- 
ness of the company bearing the same 
name, and is the largest manufacturer 
of electric, acetylene and oil lamps for 
automobiles and trucks in the United 
States. More than 50% of the cars 
manufactured in the United States dur- 
ing the last three years have been equip- 
ped with the E. & J. lamps. The vol- 
ume of sales during the last three years 
have been as follows: 


1913 1914 1915 
Lamps sold ....... 442,646 661,430 1,467,119 


Authorized and outstanding capitaliza- 
tion consists of 10,000 shares of 7% 
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cumulative preferred stock, par $100, or 
a total of $1,000,000 preferred, and 40,- 
000 shares of common stock with no 
par value. There is no mortgage or 
funded debt of any kind and no bonds 
can be placed on the property or assets, 
or the preferred stock increased, without 
the consent of two-thirds of each class 
of stockholders. At the time the pre- 
ferred stock was offered for public sub- 
scription there was approximately $70 
per share in net current assets on the 
preferred. 

In 1915 net earnings totaled more 
than $360,000 for the Edmund & Jones 
company alone, and the net earnings of 
the three companies which enter into 


Kelsey Wheel Co., Inc.—Small begin- 
nings with big endings is also the story 
of the Kelsey Wheel Co. This corpora- 
tion began operations in 1909 on a cash 
capital of $50,000, and the entire orig- 
inal cash investment in this concern and 
the companies it has acquired since, 
totals $275,000. The present company 
represents an amalgamation of the orig- 
inal Kelsey Wheel. Co. of Michigan with 
the Herbert Manufacturing Co. of Mich- 
igan, the Kelsey Wheel Co., Ltd., of 
Canada and the Kelsey Wheel Co. of 
Tennessee, which was effected last year. 
This concern is the largest automobile 
wheel manufacturer in the world. At 
the time of the amalgamation president 








VITAL STATISTICS ON EIGHT NEW PREFERRED ISSUES 


Assets on pfd. Net 
over liabil- assets per 

ities, exelud- share of ptd. on 

ing good-will pfd. stock 1915 1916 ‘est.) pfd. dend 


$1,905,000 $127.00 $40.00 $66.67 100 8% 8.00 
1,200,939 120.09 53.00 60.00 97 7% 17.22 
3,039,853 101.33 26.47 39.33 99 7% 17.07 


Capitalization, bonded debt 
Company and pfd. stock 
Spicer Mfg. Co. No funded debt 
Ist Pfd. $1,500,000 
Edmunds & Jones _ No funded debt 


q 1,000, 
No funded debt 


Kelsey Wheel 
Pfd. 3,000,000 
Fisher Body No funded debt 
d. 5,000, 
Republic Truck No funded debt 


Springfield Body 
Cuba Cane Sugar 
Packard 


d. 750,000 
No funded debt 
d. 750,000 
No funded debt 
50,000,000 


5,000,000 
* Participating. (a) Ended June 30, 1916. 


1,602,220 213.32 
738,447 98.46 None 104.67 128 8% 625 


Funded debt 3,000,000 18,865,092 317.30 45.50 
Pfd. 5,944,557 29.72 


Earnings per share of Market 
fd. stock 


Yield 
on 
Divi- mar 
ket 


6,612,718 132.25 27.82 4459 98 7% 17.14 


70.74 (a) 80.00 100 7% 7.00 


reported 


65,789,477 131.59 None 40.00 96% 7% 1725 


reported 
50.00 100 7% 7.00 








the Edmund & Jones combination totaled 
more than $530,000 or more than seven 
times preferred dividend requirements. 
The two subsidiaries are the Canadian 
Lamp & Stamping Co. and the Chicago 
Electric Manufacturing Co., and are 
controlled through stock ownership. 

It is of interest to note that this com- 
pany began its career in 1904 on a capi- 
tal of $1,300, and that with the excep- 
tion of $25,000 which was put into the 
property three years later, it has grown 
solely through the reinvestment of 
profits. Shipments of the three com- 
panies for the first two months of the 
current year ran 100% ahead of the 
same period of last year. 


John Kelsey stated that the new com- 
pany would start business with net tang- 
ible assets in excess of $3,000,000 and 
that the company had orders on its 
books totaling $10,000,000 which repre- 
sented the company’s capacity for a 
year’s production. Sales and pre@fits for 
the last two years with the first half of 
1916 estimated are given herewith: 


Sales Profits 

TED beads dbudacdees $3,949,222 $590,525 
SES ee ae: $,227,523 794,133 
AR a es 4,204,806 509,492 


* First six months, estimated. 


Profits for the present year are esti- 
mated at more than $1,000,000. There is 
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no funded debt. The $3,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock, par $100, is cumulative 
and bears 7% interest. There is $10,- 
000,000 common stock, par $100. 

Fisher Body Corporation—Another 
concern which has boomed with the 
boom in the automobile trade is the 
Fisher Body Corporation, and like the 
three companies already mentioned, it 
claims to be the largest manufacturer in 
the world of its line-automobile bodies, 
This concern acquired the business of 
the Fisher Body Co., Fisher Closed 
Body Co., both of Detroit, Mich., and 
the Fisher Body Co. of Canada. There 
is $6,000,000 preferred authorized, par 
$100, and $5,000,000 issued. The com- 
mon stock has no par value and there 
are 200,000 shares authorized and issued. 
There is no mortgage or funded debt. 

Earnings of the three predecessor 
companies for the last three fiscal years 
ended February 28, have been as fol- 
lows: 


CREED cecccccccncccdcncesgcosesesees $743,211 
BERS cccccccccccccccccecccesccccses 1,390,951 
FOES ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 576, 
BONO cccccccccosqcceccccccesssccces 369,321 


*Four months ended June 30. 


Sales and profits for the four months 
ended June 30 were more than double 
the sales for the same period in 1915, 
notwithstanding that these four months 
are usually the poorest of the year. 
Gross sales for 1916 are estimated at 
$20,000,000, or double those of 1915, so 
that if profits increase proportionately, 
the company should be able to show 
something like between $2,500,000 and 
$3,000,000 available for the preferred 
dividends, or more than 14 times pre- 
ferred dividend requirements. 

The management believes the company 
is still in its infancy and that there are 
great possibilities for growth. For in- 
stance, it has been possible to handle here- 
tofore, only about one-half of the orders 
received for closed bodies, and two new 
plants are being built to handle this class 
of business. 

Republic Motor Truck.—In the Sep- 
tember 2nd issue of this publication 
there appeared an article dealing with 
the motor truck companies in which the 
Republic Motor Truck Co. was con- 


sidered, so that it is unnecessary to go 
into any considerable discussion of that 
concern at this time. This company 
has $1,000,000 preferred stock author- 
ized of which $750,000 has been issued, 
7% cumulative, and there are 62,500 
shares of common stock with no par 
value. Some idea of the way this com- 
pany has come up is seen in the follow- 
ing record of sales. 


January 1 to July 1, 1916......... 2,789 trucks 
RE 1,855 trucks 
e6<. addins 376 trucks 


July 1, 1913, to January 1, 1914... 54 trucks 

Earnings for the fiscal year, ended 
June 30 last, totaled $530,593 or more 
than ten times the preferred dividend 
requirements, and it is figured that earn- 
ings for the current year should be con- 
siderably larger. The proceeds of the 
sale of the preferred stock are to go 
into the business, and it is figured that 
after the introduction of this capital the 
company should have more ‘than $1,- 
600,000 of tangible assets or twice the 
total of preferred stock and net quick 
assets equal to 169% of the preferred 
stock. The Republic Motor Truck Co. 
is the largest sole manufacturer of mo- 
tor trucks in this country. 

Springfield Body Corporation.—Con- 
vertible automobile bodies were first de- 
signed and developed by the Springfield 
Metal Body Co., which was also the first 
and original manufacturer of metal 
bodies. The present plant of the Spring- 
field Body Co. is situated at Springfield, 
Mass., and has a combined floor space 
of two and a half acres. Production is 
being placed on the basis of 50 bodies 
per day or at the rate of 15,000 per an- 
num. On this output it is estimated 
that profits should total about $750,000. 
The management has made plans to 
establish a plant at Detroit, the center 
of the automobile manufacturing indus- 
try, and it has in mind the goal of a 
production of 60,000 cars per annum. 
The corporation has no mortgages or 
funded debt. There is $1,000,000 8% 


cumulative preferred stock, $750,000 
outstanding and an authorized and issued 
$1,500,000 common Stock. An unusual 
feature of the preferred stock is that it 
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participates with the common after the 
latter has paid 4%. 

Cuba Cane Sugar.—One of the new- 
est of the new incorporations, and one 
which has attracted as much attention as 
any, is the Cuba Cane Sugar Corpora- 
tion which includes in its board of di- 
rectors such well-known financial names 
as W. E. Corey, John D. Ryan, C. H. 
Sabin, etc. The company was organ- 
ized December 31, 1915, to purchase 17 
sugar plantations, one of which has 
been re-sold, on the island of Cuba, com- 
prising 17 sugar mills, 330,000 acres of 
land and 395 miles of railway. It is 
stated that the purchase price was con- 
servative even on the basis of pre-bellum 
sugar prices. 

The preferred stock consists of 500,- 
000 shares, par value of $100, or a total 
of $50,000,000 and there are 500,000 
common shares with no par value. The 
preferred pays 7% dividends, is cumu- 
lative and convertible into common stock 
at any time, share for share. The com- 
pany’s articles of incorporation provide 
that there must be an accumulated sur- 
plus equal to two year’s preferred divi- 
dends in the treasury before any divi- 
dend can be paid on the common and 
that common dividends cannot be paid 
if the surplus falls below that amount. 
This provision has been met, for on 
April 30 last, the accumulated surplus 
totaled $13,289,000 or twice the amount 
required. The way is, therefore, open 
for common dividends. 

Recently Cuba Cane Sugar purchased 
the properties of the Stewart Sugar Co., 
whose operations for the last five years 
are summarized in the following tabula- 
tion: 


Produc- Price 
tion  Rec’d 

Crop in for : 
Year Bags Sugar Profits 
1912 ..... 205,267 2.91 $505,983.39 
1913 ..... 329,659 2.06 472,615.18 
1914 ..... 502,455 2.40 1,184,000.00 
1915 ..... 459,428 3.59 1,390,000.00 
1916 ..... 489,030 4.50 Estimated 2,800,000.00 


Cuba Cane Sugar has not yet com- 
pleted its first fiscal year, but reports 
for the five months ending April 30 net 
profits of $13,866,812 or nearly twice 
the full year’s preferred dividend re- 
quirements. Taking into consideration 


the higher prices of sugar now prevail- 
ing, it is not an over-statement to say 
that this company is earning its pre- 
ferred dividends four times over, and 
some estimates for the current year give 
the preferred dividend earned six times 
over. This would mean something over 
$30 per share on the common stock. 

Packard Motor Car Co.—This auto- 
mobile manufacturing concern needs no 
introduction to the motoring world, as 
it makes one of the oldest and among 
the most favorably regarded motor cars. 
The company has a capitalization of 
$15,065,300, consisting of $3,000,000 5% 
debenture notes due December 1, 1916, 
$8,000,000 7% preferred stock which 
has paid its dividends since its issue, and 
$7,065,300 common stock. Of the pre- 
ferred $3,000,000 was recently issued. 
It is cumulative and retirable on 90 days’ 
notice at 110 and accrued dividends. 
For the year ended August 31, 1915, the 
company reported the preferred divi- 
dend earned six times over, with profits 
as shown herewith: 


Giey CS is cccaccccccied $15,547,165 
Profits after all deductions. 3,587,256 
ee 1,321,330 
OE Ee $2,265,926 
Preferred dividends ....... $350,000 


The above figures are for the Detroit 
company only. Including subsidiaries 
in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia 
the consolidated net earnings were re- 
ported as $2,769,000 or nearly five times 
the dividends on $8,000,000 preferred 
stock. This year’s business promises to 
be the largest by far in the company’s 
history. 

The preferred stocks of the compa- 
nies mentioned in this article are but few 
of many in the large field of preferred 
issues, but they are issues which are 
worthy of the most careful consideration 
by investors when the time to buy securi- 
ties again arrives, since they offer in a 
marked degree the three essentials which 
the investor demands, viz., good margins 
of safety of earnings, attractive yields 
and marketability. They are securities of 
going and growing concerns not loaded 
down with bonded debts or over-capi- 
talization. All of them should be able 
to maintain their present dividend rates 
in bad times as well as good. 











Observations on Brokerage Firms 


Why Many Concerns Find Brokerage Unprofitable—The 
Lesson of the European Broker—“Leaks” and Their 
Causes—‘‘Easy Come and Easy Go” 





By ROBERT L. SMITLEY 





HE stock and bond brokerage busi- 
ness is usually conducted in a slip- 
shop manner when compared with 

other business or a corporation. The 
loser in almost every case is the broker, 
who derives his livelihood from the busi- 
ness. The reasons for this laxity are 
numerous, but the more important ones 
will be discussed in sequence in this ar- 
ticle. It is not to be assumed that every 
large stock and bond brokerage house, 
or even the less important ones, are un- 
der indictment for all the errors of omis- 
sion or commission to be enumerated, 
but it is certainly a fact that there are 
very few, so few that they may be count- 
ed on the fingers of one hand, that can 
plead not guilty to all the charges. Fur- 
thermore, the situation is just as im- 
portant to the client as to the partners. 
In the mercantile field, customers soon 
learn to shun the firm whose business 
methods are not up to the standard, or 
the corporation whose products are not 
to be relied upon, whose overhead ex- 
penses are out of proportion to the 
amount of business done. 
European Methods 

Our brokers laugh at the primitive 
methods of the London and Paris bourses, 
and it is true that there is plenty of cause 
for levity, but the stock brokers of the 
United States could learn many good les- 
sons in the personal conduct of the of- 
fices, the treatment of the client, and the 
relation of employer and employee. The 
most serious indictment which must be 
brought against our brokers cannot be 
brought against English or Continental 
brokers: it is “there is’ no business 
equilibrium.” During a period of tre- 
mendous speculation, when brokers are 
making money and clients are pros- 
perous, there is no thought of expenses. 
“Easy come, easy go.” When a period 
of inactivity arrives, the broker goes to 


the other extreme. Employees are dis- 
missed, advertising is not to be men- 
tioned, tickers and publicity bureaus are 
tabooed, the partners become melancholy, 
and what is the consequence? When 
business is again active, the firm without 
business equilibrium is unable to take up 
the issue and new blood enters the field 
of competition and takes away the prize. 
The proof? How many brokerage firms, 
not banking firms, are twenty-five years 
old in the business and making money 
today? London can quadruple our num- 
ber. If the reader doubts, it is suggested 
that he compare a New York Stock Ex- 
change directory of 1904 with one of 
1916, and this evidence is gptimistic 
when compared with the lists of so-called 
curb or unlisted firms. The reasons, only 
a few of them, however, are suggested 
by the writer as follows: 


Why Brokerage Firms Are Unsuccessful 


1. A brokerage firm is only as strong as 
its weakest partner—Un fortunately many 
brokerage concerns derive their initial 
capital, or additional capital, by taking 
into partnership a wealthy man who has 
had little or no experience in the busi- 
ness. This man does not know the first 
principles of the business, and when he 
is brought into contact with customers 
he makes such serious false steps that it 
is ruinous to the name of the firm. Hav- 
ing the money with which to do business, 
and having commenced at the top, in- 
stead of the bottom, he must have his 
ideas injected into the machinery of the 
office to the entire demoralization of said 
machinery. Only recently, in a legal 
case involving much money, a large firm 
was seriously injured because the part- 
ner on the stand had no idea as to how 
the Clearing House department of his 
firm was conducted. Such a man has no 
conception as to whether the employees 
are saving money for him or not, and 
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his irresponsible commands are apt to 
cause chaos. 

2. Lack of co-operation between the 
producing and fulfilling departments of 
the business.—The brokerage business is 
just like any other business. One por- 
tion of the organization produces the 
customers and the other part completes 
the business produced by thé first part. 
The producer, or sales end, naturally de- 
serves and receives the greatest remuner- 
ation, but the producing department will 
very soon lose its efficiency unless it co- 
operates with the machinery of fulfilling 
departments. There are very few firms 
who have a partner, or few more than 
one, to serve as intermediary with the 
fulfilling staff of clerks. This is without 
doubt one of the first reasons why bro- 
kerage firms die of “dry rot.” Large cor- 
porations make it a set rule to get all 
they can from the employee, but, in do- 
ing so, they preserve and care for the 
employee. The health, moral condition, 
physical surroundings and daily associa- 
tion, are all part of the regime. The 
opinions of an office boy or a clerk are 
listened to and recorded, sometimes 
proving of great worth. This is seldom 
the case in the average brokerage firm. 
The social status is carried to the office, 
and from being men of brains, the part- 
ners are looked upon as being men of 
wealth. Both sides misunderstand the 
situation and the fault lies with the 
partner who is simply “biting off his 
nose to spite his face.” The harm to the 
partner lies in the fact that the fulfilling 
part of his organization wastes the 
money he earns, is not loyal to the firm 
and allows the disastrous leaks to creep 
into the organization. 

3. Leaks.—The salary situation offers 
the greatest outlet for lost profits. Un- 
der the New York system there may be 
two or three old employees, but the vast 
majority are fly-by-nights. And these 
men are trusted with hundreds of thou- 
sands in value! In times of large busi- 
ness the order comes “Take on all the 
help you can get, pay them what they de- 
mand, and when business gets dull, fire 
them.” This may be a stronger senti- 
ment than actually expressed, but the 
condition finally resolves itself into just 


that situation. The consequence is that 
the firm suffers, not the employee. An 
equitable scale and the retention of the 
average force is sufficient, or should be, 
for capacity business of the firm. Dur- 
ing the period following the resumption 
of business, after the closing of the ex- 
change, few firms managed to weather 
conditions without serious losses. Some- 
times errors by clerks resulted in losses 


‘in one day of an entire month’s business. 


A board of directors of a corporation 
would have been interned in an insane 
asylum had they permitted a like condi- 
tion. And the conditions are analogous. 


“Leaks” 


When the fulfilling department does 
not care and the partners do not examine 
or heed, the following are just a few 
outlets for the leaks: 

(a) Interest—Nearly all stock bro- 
kerage firms borrow call money. This 
money is used to remargin the specula- 
tive accounts and the interest charged to 
the customer is based on the average 
rate. If the loan clerk does not attempt 
to keep down the rate, surely the lender 
banks will not suggest it and the result 
is that, either the firm loses many thou- 
sands of dollars in interest or the cus- 
tomers are charged to make up the nec- 
essary profit. The stock loan clerk who 
will loan New Haven stock at market 
rates when it is loaning flat, is losing 
money for the firm. 

(b) Fines.—All clearing houses impose 
fines if errors occur in the daily business 
sheets. Competent clerks prevent such 
errors and incompetent ones cause them. 
One brokerage firm, in three clearing 
houses, had nearly $2,500 in fines to pay 
during 1915. This amount could just as 
well have been added to net profits. 

(c) Supplies—The method of pur- 
chasing stationery and supplies in any 
brokerage firm, with possibly half a 
dozen exceptions in this country, would 
cause mental paralysis of the manager of 
any small mercantile concern. One clerk 
asks for a dozen pencils, gets them, and 
never uses half of them. Too much sta- 
tionery is purchased and ill kept, or not 
enough is purchased so that the printer 
charges double for extra time to furnish 
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Very seldom are bids 


what is needed. 
asked for or comparisons of prices of 


supplies demanded. Office furnishings 
are purchased from the nearest supply 
house without regard to sanitary condi- 
tions, future usefulness, or adaptability. 
If this charge is doubted, the reader can 
verify it by getting the truth from any 
stationer salesman. One mailing con- 
cern on Fulton street told the writer that 
if he lost money on the publishing con- 
cerns, he always made it up, and a little 
extra, from brokerage firms. 

(d) Carelessness—The writer has 
seen statements, monthly ones, sent out 
by brokers which are as undecipherable 
to the average man as Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. The average recipient, not 
wishing to display his ignorance, hides 
such a statement in his private files, and 
that is the end. Nevertheless he makes 
mental observation that he dislikes the 
scrawly, badly felded statement. His 
mental observation does the broker little 
good. Every fair minded customer must 
realize, from the very nature of the bro- 
kerage business, that errors are to be ex- 
pected, but he may justly complain of 
too many, or of undecipherable notices. 

Other leaks which may be passed over 
as possible under a non co-operative 
system, are poor checking of accounts, 
transfer office receipts unchecked, care- 
lessness in handling securities, cheap 
messenger service, losses from dividend 
collections, slip-shod letter writing, too 
much positiveness in correspondence, not 
comparing purchases and sales with 
other brokers, and not following up 
“failures to deliver or receive” against 
trades. In fact the list might be contin- 
ued almost ad infinitum. Unless the 
partners take a personal interest in stop- 
ping these leaks, or in so arranging their 
fulfilling department that leaks are re- 
duced to a minimum, the losses slowly 
or swiftly eat up the net profits. There 
is no real reason why the expense ac- 
count should be twice as large one month 
as another unless for economic reasons. 
Economic reasons must be classed apart 
from leaks. For example, it costs twice 
as much to do the same amount of busi- 
ness in 1916 as during 1908. The stamp 
tax, the fact that eight times as many 





kinds of securities are dealt in, and re- 
cent business necessities which once were 
luxuries, are a few of such economic con- 
ditions, but cannot be classed as leaks. 


A Serious Cause of Loss 


One of the most serious and most fre- 
quent causes of losses rests with the 
treatment of the clerk. In no other busi- 
ness, excepting engineering and war, are 
there greater responsibilities for the 
clerks. Also brokerage clerks usually are 
and should be of greater intelligence 
than the average mercantile clerk. For 
this reason their sensibilities are more 
acute. When the partner or manager 
corrects the clerk of his firm in the same 
manner as the foreman of a ditch dig- 
ging contract or mill foreman might cor- 
rect his men, then it is time to begin 
to add up the losses. The clerk becomes 
not only unnerved, which nerve element 
he needs so much, but loses his sense 
of loyalty. The nerve valve is worn, and 
the leaks drip with increasing regularity. 
And the customer suffers as well as the 
firm. 

4. Non-uniformity in methods of do- 
ing business.—Department store account- 
ing is an art, and if an accountant is well 
versed in this form of accounting, he 
can conduct the business of any depart- 
ment store. Brokerage accounting is a 
hodge podge. Mr. Frederick S. Todman 
says, in the preface of his book, Broker- 
age Accounting, “Notwithstanding the 
commanding position of the Stock Ex- 
change in the world of business and com- 
merce, and the careful consideration it 
has received from almost every angle 
one most important factor has been sadly 
overlooked—one upon which rests the 
entire mechanism of ‘The Street’—its ac- 
counting.” No two firms use the selfsame 
basic principle in accounting. It is 
not hard to imagine the consequence. In 
fact the writer knows at least half a 
dozen so called firms which use a check 
book, a journal and a ledger. Every few 
months certified public accountants are 
called in to doctor a set of books. Other 
firms, whose accounting systems satisfy 
past wants happen to met a new condi- 
tion. The result is the calling in of a so- 
called expert who desires to revolution- 
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ize instead of evolutionize—at the great 
expense of the firm. It is not the fault 
of the individual firms that a set form of 
accounting does not exist, but under ex- 
isting conditions it is much wiser to 
adopt a form suitable for the particular 
needs of the firm, evolved by experience, 
rather than to install a costly system 
which looks good in print but costs a 
fortune to operate. It is also well for 
partners to appreciate that wonderful ac- 
countants in the mercantile line are a 
little more than a useless expense to the 
brokerage business. The best example 
of systematizing and efficiency is the 
conduct of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Not one cent is wasted, the em- 
ployees are carefully cared for and well 
paid. The governing board are daily 
bettering conditions as new problems are 
presented. It would be well worth while 
for members and outside brokers to 
study the methods employed by the big 
Exchange or even the smaller Consoli- 


dated Exchange and apply these prin- 
ciples to their own firms. 


Not All Firms Included 


It must be recalled that the writer 
does not indict all firms with all items in 
the above indictment. Very little has 
either been written or done to better con- 
ditions. An organizaiton of members of 
brokerage firms began the work about 
ten years ago, but one hears of very little 
accomplished or done. The organization 
did propose a uniform substitution no- 
tice for the banks, but unless other work 
has been quietly done, nothing else has 
been publicly announced. The large 
bond selling firms retain the most perfect 
form of organization of financial con- 
cerns in this country and the banks and 
trust companies come next. The older 
firms in the brokerage business whose 
employees are part of the organization, 
as much as the partners, can be marked 
as the best conducted by the observing. 

























Mr. Rockefeller and St. Paul 


Mr. Rockefeller the elder, develops imaginative powers of a high order 
when he speculates upon what the apostle Paul might have accomplished as 
a captain of industry. “All he would have needed,” says Mr. Rockefeller, 
forgetting the protective tariff, “was capital, and such a man would have had 


Lite praia 


no difficulty in getting credit.” 

Those who are familiar with the labors and sufferings, to say nothing of 
the moral code, of the man who carried Christianity into Europe, will find it 
difficult to agree with this reasoning. Unless Paul was altogether deluded as 
to his mission, he had greater capital than has ever been organized by any 
human agency, and yet among the rich and powerful of his day his credit 
amounted to nothing. He spent much time in prison; he was familiar with 
poverty, and he met a malefactor’s death. 

Others besides Mr. Rockefeller have indulged in similar theorizing, and 
it usually has resulted in the conclusion that Napoleon Bonaparte was the 
| first of the world’s great men who had all the attributes of the average modern 
. billionaire. This may be less complimentary to that element of our population 
than might be wished, but what of it? Who would exchange one apostle Paul 
for a hundred Bonapartes or captains of industry?—New York World. 
































Railroad and Industrial Digest 


Note.—The Railroad and Industrial Digest, Notes on Public Utilities, Oil Notes and Mining 
Digest, contain condensations of the latest news regarding the companies mentioned. The items 
are not to be considered official unless so stated. Neither THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
nor the authorities for the various items guarantee them, but they are selected with the utmost 
care, and only from sources which we have every reason to believe are accurate and trustworthy. 
Market commitments should not be made without further corroboration.—Editor. 





RAILROADS 





Alabama Great Southern.—Reports for 
year ended June 30 gross earninge $5,641,- 
402, net $2,065,216, surplus after preferred 
dividends $1,067,133, equal to 13.6% on the 
$7,830,000 common stock, against 5.4% pre- 
vious year. 


Atchison.—Earned 12.30% on $214,312,500 
common stock for year ended June 30, com- 
pared with 9.19% on $200,489,500 for year 
ended June 30, 1915. Actual sum available 
for common dividends was $26,371,050, com- 
pared with $18,422,176 for previous year. 
Declared regular quarterly dividend of 
14% on com. stock, payable Dec. 1 to 
stock of record Nov. 3. 


Atlantic Coast Line.—Reports gross earn- 
ings for July and August $5,213,103, net 
earnings $975,773. 


Chicago & Alton.—July and August gross 
earnings totaled $3,114,124, net $801,237, 
compared with $2,563,416 and $439,374 re- 
spectively, in corresponding mos. of 1915. 


Chicago Great Western.—Two months’ 
ross earnings ended Aug. 31 were $2,749,- 
71, compared with $2,409,895 in same 2 
mos. of 1915, net earnings $838,349 com- 
pared with $573,056. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Gross 
earnings for July and August totaled $19,- 
257.582, net $6,494,962, compared with gross 
of $16,504,458 and net of $5,321,431 in same 
period of 1915. Gross business in August 
was largest of any single month in the com- 
pany’s history, gross operating revenues 
crossing the $10,000,000 mark for the first 
time. 


Chicago & North Western.—Reports for 
year ended June 30 surplus before dividends 
of $17,282,510, equal to 11.33% on the $152,- 
512,000 outstanding com. and pref. stocks, 
as compared with 7.67% on same stocks 

revious year. July and August net earn- 
ings show an increase of $1,872,361 over 
earnings in same mos. of 1915. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minn., & Omaha.—Re- 
port for year ended June 30 shows surplus 
after dividends of $915,910, compared with 
$132,175 in previous year. July and Aug. 
gross earnings $3,444,075, net $557,301. 


Colorado & Southern.—Declared dividend 
of 2% on Ist pref. stock payable Oct. 10. 
Last div. on Ist pref. was paid Oct. 1, 1913. 
In fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, this road 
earned surplus available for divs. estimated 
at around $1.750.000. July and Aug. gross 
earnings $2,702,587, net $888,020. 
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Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.—Reports 
for year ended June 30 gross earnings $3,- 
506,792, compared with $2,938,597 in pre- 
vious year, net earnings $831,292, compared 
with $380,100, deficit after charges $140,320, 
compared with deficit of $557,083 last year. 


Erie——Reports for 8 mos. ended Aug. 31 
gross earnings $49,117,491, compared’ with 
$57,002,048 in same period of 1915, net $12,- 
414,391, compared with $14,269,646. 


Grand Trunk Railway.—Declared divi- 
dend of 2% on its guaranteed stock and reg- 
ular semi-annual div. of 2%% on its Ist 
pref. Previous div. on guaranteed stock 
was 214%, declared Feb. 18, 1916. 


Hocking Valley.—Reports for 2 mos. 
ended Aug. 31 gross $1,596,257, net $608,203, 
surplus after charges $389,762. 


Jersey Central—Reports for year ended 
June 30 surplus equal to 21.79% on $27,- 
436,800 stocks, against 19.36% in previous 
year. July and August net earnings $2,262,- 
979, surplus $1,162,311. 


Kansas City Southern.—Report for year 
ended June 30 shows net earnings of $891,- 
716, equal to 2.97% on $30,000,000 com. 
stock, compared with 1.0% previous year. 


Lehigh Valley.—Reports for 2 mos. ended 
Aug. 31 gross earnings $8,743,142, compared 
with $7,513,359 in same months of 1915, net 
seruinge $2,429,423, compared with $2,119,- 


Missouri Pacific—August gross earnings 
$6,211,000, net $1,816,000. 


New York Central.—Earnings in 8 mos. 
period from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1 estimated 
equal to about 12% on the $249,590 stock. 
Earned surplus over charges in August of 


$7,406,366 


New York, Ontario & Western. —Howard 
Elliott, chairman of the board of directors 
of the co., says there are about 1,000 men 
on its payrolls who will be affected by 
eight-hour law and that last year they re- 
ceived a total in wages of $1,164,152. Pay- 
rolls of the co. will be increaseed about 
$300,000 a year. Report of this road for 
year ended June 30 shows surplus after 
charges equal to 1.69% on capital stock, 
against 1.05% in the previous year. Gross 
earnings for 2 mos. ended Aug. 31 were 
$1,957,554, net $782,707, surplus after 
charges $534,828. 


Norfolk & Western—Declared regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% on adjustment 
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preferred stock, payable ‘Nov. 18 to stock 


of record Oct. 31. July and Aug. gross 
earnings totaled $10,188,134, compared with 
$9,196,837 last year, net $3,538,844, com- 
pared with $2,885,392. 


Northern Pacific—Report for year ended 
June 30 shows surplus after dividends $8,- 
369,874, compared with $1,462,820 previous 
year. July and Aug. net earnings $5,161,- 
056, compared with $3,825,149 in 1915. 


Pennsylvania Railroad.—Gross earnings 
of all lines for 8 mos. ended Aug. 31 totaled 
$290,259,437, compared with $231,727,576 
corresponding period 1915, net $74,209,815 
compared with $49,367,365. 


Pere Marquette—Reports for July and 
Aug. gross earnings $3,756,335 compared 
with $3,182,121 same period of 1915, net 
$1,248,494 compared with $881,312. 


Rock Island.—Aug. gross earnings were 
$7,385,000, a new record. 


Seaboard Air Line——July and Aug. gross 
earnings were $3,660,700 compared with 
$3,306,602 in same mos. of 1915, net $734,313 
compared with $727,486. 


Southern Pacific.—Reports for year ended 
June 30 gross earnings of $152,694,228, an 
increase of 17.58% over previous year, and 
surplus available for dividends of $29,950,- 


416, equal to 10.98% on $272,677,906 out- 
standing capital stock against 7.2% in 1915. 
Profit and loss surplus June 30, 1916, was 
$159,778,493 against $148,165,527 June 30, 
1915. July and Aug. net earnings were 
$10,728,363 compared with $9,189,406 same 
mos. last year. 


Southern Railway.—July and Aug. gross 
earnings $11,978,185 compared with $10,697,- 
66 in same mos. last year, net $3,227,030 
compared with $2,796,361. 


Union Pacific—Earned 15.65% for the 
com. stock in year ended June 30, compared 
with 10.98% in previous year. August gross 
earnings of $10,884,320 showed an increase 
over Aug., 1915, of $2,438,257, and net earn- 
ings of $4,374,200, an increase of $971,485. 


Wabash.—Gross for 2 mos. ended Aug. 31 
was $6,274,846 compared with $5,235,739 
same period of 1915, and net $2,140,303 com- 
pared with $1,413,222. 


Wabash—Pittsburgh Terminal—Federal 
Court has confirmed sale of this road to 
Seuriee committee for about $3,000,- 


Wheeling & Lake Erie.—Reorganization 
managers have annouonced reorganization 
plan calling for assessment of $27 a share 
on $36,980,400 first and second preferred 
and common stocks. 








— 








INDUSTRIALS 





Allis-Chalmers.—Has at present approx- 
imately $12,000,000 unfilled orders on its 
books. New business is being offered at 
rate of three times the volume co. can take 
and promise satisfactotry delivery. 


American Can.—Has advanced prices 
about 12%, making the fourth advance this 
year. Co. has sufficient tinplate contracted 
for to carry it to the first half of 1917. 


American Locomotive Co.—Has taken an 
order for four Pacific type 110-ton locomo- 
tives for Paulista Railway of Brazil. 


American Malt Co.—Declared regular 
quarterly div. of 50c. a share on pref., pay- 
able Nov. 2 to stock of record Oct. 17. Net 
earnings for year said to have been around 
$400,000 compared with $10,000 the previous 
year. 


American Piano.—Gross in 8 mos. to Aug. 
31 totaled $3,156,000, compared with $2,389,- 
000 for same period 1915. Net earnings in- 
creased from $119,000 for 1915 period to 
$231,000 this year. 


American Tobacco Co.—August sales 
gained more than $1,000,000 over July, 1915, 
and net increased over $300,000. 


Armour & Co.—Wage advances aggre- 
gate about $1,000,000 annually and become 
effective Oct. 1. 


Atlantic Gulf & West Indies.—Gross 
earnings for 7 mos. ended July 31 were $18,- 
821,679 compared with $11,549,052 in same 
period last year, net $5,979,966 compared 
with $2,889,800, surplus after charges $4,- 
828,837 compared with $1,745,244. 


Baldwin Locomotive.—Remington con- 
tract, for 2,000,000 rifles for England, at to- 
tal price of about $58,000,000, is now being 
rapidly filled. 


Bethlehem Steel.—Has acquired tract of 
land nearly 18 miles long near May’s Land- 
ing, N. J., and will use the site for a mam- 
moth ordnance proving plant. 


Bliss Co. (E. W.)—Declared regular quar- 
terly dividend of 2% on pref., also regular 
quarterly of 14% on com. and an extra 
div. of 100% on the com., all payable Oct. 
2 to stock of record Sept. 26. 

Central Leather Co.—Declared regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% on com, stock, and 
extra of 1%, payable Nov. 1 to stock of 
record Oct. 10. Company said to have re- 
cently closed an export order for leather 
involving more than $10,000,000. 

Crucible Steel—Negotiating for 20,000 
6-inch howitzer shells, instead of 35,000 as 
reported closed here last week. Directors 
have declared a dividend of 14% on the 
preferred stock on account of accrued divi- 
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dends, to be distributed Oct. 31 to holders 
of record Oct. 16. This will leave due 22% 
on the pref. 


Davison Chemical Co.—Reported to be 
considering new financing, proceeds to be 
used in building a railroad connecting its 
ore properties in Cuba with the coast and 
in construction of terminals. 


Dominion Steel Corp.—Reported com- 
pany will call in on Dec. 31, $3,406,667 of 
five-year 6% notes not due until Dec. 1, 
1918. These notes to be paid from cash 
on hand, thus reducing bonded debt from 
$25,751,000 to $23,345,000. 


Driggs-Seabury.—Has been awarded con- 
tract for 50,000 additional shells for the 
Allies, amounting to about $750,000. 


Emerson Phonograph. — (correction). 
Last issue said earnings running at rate 
of over $2 per share per annum. Should 
have been at rate of 20% per annum. 


Fisk Rubber.—Stockholders have author- 
ized $24,500,000 increase in stock, i.e., $7,- 
500,000 Ist pref. convertible stock, $5,000,000 
preferred stock, $12,000,000 common. 


General Motors.—Annual report for fiscal 
year ended July 31 shows $27,740,596 avail- 
able for dividends on the $16,511,783 com- 
mon stock, equivalent to $168.02 per share. 
As of July 31 the co. had net working capi- 
tal of $43,664,671, against $31,141,237 the 
previous year. Cash balance was $22,476,574 
against $14,526,124 a year ago. Number of 
cars sold was 132,088 against 76,068 the pre- 
ceding year. 


Goodrich, (B. F.).—Actual shipment of 
products for 8 mos. to Sept. 1 amounted to 
about $50,000,000, a gain of 40% over same 
period last year. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—1,250 men 
are now engaged in erecting new buildings 
at Akron. Co. in past 2 years has practi- 
cally doubled its floor space. 

Gulf States Steel Co.—Has declared initial 
quarterly dividend of 2% on the com. stock, 
payable Jan. 2 to holders of record Dec. 15, 
and an extra dividend of 3% on 2nd pref., 
payable 14% on Nov. 1 to holders of rec- 
ord Oct. 14 and 14% on Feb. 1 to holders 
of record Jan. 15. August net earnings 
were $237,483, an increase of $35,441 over 
July. 

H Motor Car.—Reports for 6 mos. 
ended June 30 net profits of $300,371. After 
deducting pref. divs. of $49,173, there re- 
mained a surplus of $251,198. Balance sheet 
as 7 aan shows cash amounting to 
$490, 


Intercontinental Rubber Co.—Balance 


sheet as of July 31 shows cash on hand, 
$435,274; surplus, $2,950,422; total assets and 
liabilities, $32,738,465. 

_International Mercantile Marine—At spe- 
cial meeting stockholders’ formally ap- 





proved plan of agreement reached recently 
by various protective committees for se- 
curities of this co. This prepares the way 
for legal discharge of the two receivers. 
Preferred stockholders’ committee voted 
427,962 shares out of 517,263 outstanding. 
Common stockholders’ committee voted 
376,898 shares out of 498,724 outstanding. 
Several thousand shares which have not 
been deposited with protective committees 
were voted independently. Constitutional 
changes necessary to carry out plan of 
agreement were incorporated in seven reso- 
lutions. These contain no mention of any 
disposition of the 82% back dividends on 
the pref., or of an issue of notes. 


International Nickel.—Reported to have 
sold in August, 7,600,000 Ibs. of nickel, and 
that co. has set aside $5,500,000 from cash 
on hand for construction of refinery in 
Canada and extension of its smelters and 
other facilities. 


International Paper.—Declared a quarter- 
ly dividend of 1% on pref. stock, payable 

ct. 16. Previous div. was % of 1%. Au- 
gust profits reported at $600,000, compared 
with $546,000 in July. 


Jewel Tea Co.—Sales for 4 weeks ended 
Sept. 9 totaled $936,748, an increase of $352,- 
041, or 57% over same. period of 1915. Sales 
for 36 weeks to Sept. 9, 1916, were $7,971,- 
204, an increase of $2,890,070, or 56%. 


Kentucky Securities Corp.—Declared reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 14% on pref. 
stock and also % of 1% to apply on accu- 
mulated dividends, payable Oct. 16. 


Keystone Tire & Rubber Co.—Declared a 
quarterly dividend of 2% and an additional 
%4% on pref. stock, and a quarterly div. of 
2% with an additional 4% on common, 
payable Oct. 2. 


Kresge Co. (S. S.).—Reports sales for 8 
mos. ended Aug. 31 of $15,111,568, against 
$12,180,730 for same period in 1915, an in- 
crease of 23.98%. 


Laconia Car.—To date 112,500 shells, un- 
der the 255,000-shell order for Russia, have 
been delivered. 


May Department Stores—Net earnings 
for full fiscal year expected to show approx- 
imately $2,350,000. After allowing for 7% 
on the $7,507,500. pref. stock, this would 
leave $1,825,000 for the $15,000,000 common 


shares. 


Midvale Steel & Ordnance.—At annual 
meeting, Pres. Corey stated “From stand- 
point of our co., business conditions are en- 
tirely satisfactory. All of our plants are 
operating to full capacity and orders are 
being received in excess of shipments. Net 
earnings, leaving entirely out of considera- 
ton Arms Co., under its contracts with Bri- 
tion the manufacture of rifles by Reming- 
tish Govt., since the acquisition of the Cam- 
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bria Steel Co. in February, are in excess of 
$2,500,000 per month.” 


Moline Plow Co.—Declared a dividend of 
2% on common stock, payable QOct..15 to 
stock of record Oct. 1. This is first divi- 
dend paid since 1914. 


National Enameling & Stamping.—Sales 
for first 6 mos. of 1916 were nearly 34% in 
excess of corresponding period of last year. 
Net profits after interest charges were at 
the annual rate of over 10% on com. stock, 
against about 3% for 1915 year. 


New York Air Brake.—Understood that 
during the three quarters of the fiscal year 
to Sept. 30 this co. earned $65 per share on 
its $10,000,000 stock after taking out inter- 
est on the $3,000,000 lst mortgage 6% bonds. 


Nova Scotia Steel.—Expected that shares 
of this co. will be introduced on the New 
York Stock Exchange some time next 
month. 


Peerless Truck & Motor Corp.—Has 
completed its contract from U. S. Govt. for 
400 trucks and is now engaged on its sec- 
ond large war order, calling for delivery 
of 70 chasses weekly for an indefinite period. 


Pittsburgh Steel—Net profits after ex- 
penses, charges and $500,000 set aside for 
fiscal year ended June 30 were $4,564,067, 
an increase of $3,705,907. This surplus 
profit is equivalent to 54.7% on $7,000,000 
common stock after allowing for full 7% on 
$10,500,000 preferred. 


Scoville Manufacturing Co.— Declared 


regular quarterly dividend of and an ex- 
tra dividend of 10%, payable Oct. 1. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales in Sept. 
were $9,716,339, an increase of $156,627, or 
19.22%. For the 9 mos. ended Sept. 30 
sales were $94,706,203, a gain of $19,228,903, 
or 25.48%. 


Springfield Body Corporation.—Directors 
have authorized issuance of 2,250 shares of 
pref. stock now in treasury to stockholders 
of record Oct. 9, at 110, plus accrued divi- 
dend. All stockholders may subscribe to 
extent of 10% of their holdings. Subscrip- 
tions are payable Oct. 25. Issue of new 
stock is to increase working capital and 
provide for immediate construction of new 
plant at Detroit. which is necessitated by 
large volume -of orders on the books. 


Standard Screw Co.—Declared an extra 
, V. of 2% on common stock, payable 
ct. 2. 


Stromberg Carburetor Co.—Syndicate or- 
ganized for refinancing this co. has been 
closed and checks mailed. 


Westinghouse Electric——Directors have 
adopted resolution calling for payment on 
Jan. 1 all outstanding 5% convertible bonds 
of issue of 1915 at 105 and interest. These 
bonds are convertible to end of 1916 par 
for par into common stock. To date all 
but approximately $2,500,000 have been ex- 
changed into stock. Balance not converted 
on or before Dec. 31 will be redeemed. 


Worthington Pump.—Unfilled orders on 
books Sept. 7 amounted to $7,025,898. 








“SURE THING” TIPSTERS 


This publication receives many requests tor information concerning in- 
dividuals, especially in regard to “sure thing” market tipsters. For obvious 
reasons we cannot undertake to go into details touching upon individuals, 
although we always advise our readers to steer clear of those whose purposes 


are obviously predatory. 


Recently a typical “sure thing” letter sent to one of our subscribers, was 
turned over to us. The writer claimed to have positive and infallible “inside” 
information concerning a pending move in a “certain stock.” He offered to 





put our subscriber in possession of the name of the stock, provided the sub- 
scriber would purchase, through some reputable Stock Exchange house, a 
minimum of 40 shares, and give the tipster one quarter of the profits accruing 
from the transaction. Usually the writers of such letters operate as follows: 
they choose a list of investors or traders, and to one half of the list they make 
a proposition as outlined above, advising the recipients to go long of the 
market. To the other half they recommend the short side of the market. 
Thus, on the next pronounced movement of the market, 50 per cent. of those 
who fall into the trap, make money, and the other 50 per cent. lose money. 
But the tipster loses nothing, for he is risking only the money of others, and 
he collects his profits from those who happen to be on the right side. Letters 
outlining such a proposition as we have mentioned, have but one place in the 


world—in the waste basket. 
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Railroad and Industrial Inquiries 





Republic Iron & Steel 

M. D. S., Lackport, N. Y.—Republic Iron & 
Steel is unquestionably one of the most at- 
tractive steel stocks in the market and the 
company’s present earning power appears to 
justify eventually a considerably higher 
price. In the September 30th issue of THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET appeared an ar- 
ticle on the Independent Steel Companies 
which discusses Republic Iron & Steel. We 
suggest that you read this article. We be- 
lieve the stock has excellent prospects of ul- 
timately going to considerably higher levels, 
but in view of the big advance it has had in the 
past few weeks, it is due for a reaction. 





Loose Wiles ist Pfd. 

B. E. D., Summit, N. J.—Loose Wiles Biscuit 
first preferred (79 bid, 82 asked) must be re- 
garded as semi-speculative. For the year 
ended December 31, 1915, the company failed 
to earn its preferred dividend and reported a 
deficit of $221,507. This was due to the fact 
that it was forced to pay much higher prices 
for its raw materials and was unable to ad- 
vance the price of its product. The same un- 
favorable condition still prevails at the present 
—_ We do not favor the purchase of this 
stock. 





Toledo, St. Louis & Western 

W. H. V., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western. We suggest that you hold 
your bonds. The company’s earnings are 
showing substantial improvement and as a 
result the position of these bonds is much 
stronger than it was a year ago. The reason 
the bonds sell so low is because the company 
is facing reorganization and this always de- 
presses the price of a bond, even if it is not 
likely to be disturbed by the reorganization. 





Intercontinental Rubber 

V. J. H., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Intercontineneal 
Rubber (15%) has $29,031,000 common stock 
outstanding, par value $100. The company 
controls 2,000,000 acres in Mexico on which 
guayule shrub is raised. Has a factory with 
a capacity of 1,000,000 pounds of rubber a 
month. The revolution in Mexico interfered 
with operations to a great extent. 

The company owns five steamships which 
are now making large profits carrying freight 
between this country and Europe. It is esti- 
mated that earnings from this source will equal 
close to 2% on the stock for 1916. 

This company in addition, expects shortly to 
resume the operations of its Mexican proper- 
ties also. This will have to be on a somewhat 
reduced scale at first. The company is in good 
financial condition with $2,100,000 net liquid 
assets. 

Several well known New York financiers 
are interested in the company, and the man- 
agement can be regarded as first class and re- 
sponsible. 
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Col. Fuel & Iron 

O. G., Camden, N. J.—Colorado Fuel & Iron's 
(62%) fiscal year ends June 30. Its annual re- 
port for 1916 will be issued in a couple of weeks. 
Until this is issued there will be no definite in- 
formation as to just what the company has been 
earning. Unofficial statements are that the report 
will show up well. This company in the past few 
years has gone through very trying periods, 
because of strike troubles and other unfavor- 
able conditions. These difficulties are now 
behind it, and it should be able to show some- 
thing like the earning power it had seven or 
eight years ago. There is $2,000,000 8% 
preferred stock on which 30% back dividends 
are still due. This would require $600,000 and 
must be paid before the common gets anything. 
It is likely that they will be cleared up this 
year. 


Canadian Car & Foundry 


L. E. J.. New York City—Canadian Car & 
Foundry (pfd. 77) received the cream of the 
orders for munitions, and had the possibilities 
of making very large profits. Last fall the 
prospects were very brilliant. The principal 
trouble was that many contracts were sub-let 
to Canadian firms and badly bungled, causing a 
big loss to Canadian Car & Foundry. he 
company has unquestionably seen the worst 
of its troubles and is now making money. 
President Curry states that it is believed the 
final profits on its war business will amount 
to 5% of the gross. He also stated that the 
company hopes to be able to resume dividends 
on the preferred in 1917. For the first nine 
months of the present year the company re- 
ported net earnings of $308,742. after writing 
off $298,000 for depreciation. Unfilled orders 
as of July 22, on the books of the company 
amounted to $12,664,000. While the preferred 
stock must be regarded as speculative, we be- 
lieve the company has turned the corner. 
For several years before the war, this stock 
maintained a price level of over $100. 
Recently the company arranged with the Rus- 
sian Government for an extension of time in 
completing its contract and also as to the pay- 
ment of interest on its loans. 





St. Louis South Western 

J. F. M, Washington, D. C—St. Louis 
Southwestern is capitalized as follows: Com- 
mon stock authorized $110,000,000, outstand- 
ing $16,356,100, 5% cumulative preferred au- 
thorized $20,000,000, outstanding $19,893,650, 
bonded debt outstanding $56,189,250. For the 
year ended June 30th, 1915, the company re- 
ported a deficit after charges of $280,993. This 
was an exceptionally poor year, however. In 
normal years the company has had little dif- 
ficulty in covering its interest charges. In 1914 
the surplus after charges was $335.71 ; in 1913, 
$1,886,191; in 1912, $1,617,619, and in 1911, 
$1,215,823. For the year ended June 30th, 1916, 
ee was mange ean in earnings, 
surplus after charges ing approximatel 
$700,000, or about 344% on the preferred. , 
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International Paper 

L. P., New Castle, Pa—International Paper 
(com. 30) is earning very big money at the 
present time because of the high price of 
paper. Before the common stock can re- 
ceive any dividends, however, the 34% back 
dividends due on the preferred stock must be 
paid. There is $22,406,700 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock outstanding and dividends are 
now being paid on this issue at the rate of 2%, 
although in view of the increased earning 
power it is = likely that this dividend on 
the preferred will shortly be raised to 6%. 
Considering that in the past several years the 
company’s earning power has not been suffi- 
cient to pay 6% on the preferred stock, much 
less any of the back dividends, it would appear 
to us that the common stock is selling high 
enough at the present time. There are reports 
current to the effect that the back dividends on 
the preferred may be funded in some way 
but even should this be the case, when condi- 
tions return to normal, the earnings of the 
company would hardly be sufficient to pay a 
very large dividend on the common. 





National Biscuit 

M. L., Jenkintown, Pa—National Biscuit 
Co. (122%) is operating under a handicap be- 
cause of the war. The company has to pay 
much more for its raw materials, as they have 
all gone up in price, but it has not been in a 
position to increase the price of its products. 
This company has excellent management, how- 
ever, and it is stated that in spite of its handi- 
cap, it has been able to increase gross earnings 
so considerably as to more than offset the in- 
creased expenses. We regard the stock 
highly. It is one of the best of the “peace 
stocks,” that is to say, a stock which should 
benefit by the ending of the war. 





Baltimore & Ohio 

S. M. D., Lockport, N. Y.—Baltimore & 
Ohio and Southern Pacific are earning their 
present dividends with such a large margin to 
spare that we think it highly probable that they 
will be able to continue the present rate for sev- 
eral years to come at least, and there is the pos- 
sibility that the rate may be even increased. 
We do not know of any immediate financing 
to be done by these companies. They cannot 
be considered a safe conservative investment, 
but we regard them as decidedly attractive 
semi-speculative investments on a favoring 
general market. 


Booth Fisheries 

B. R. S., Polo, Ills—Booth Fisheries (41). 
This company has outstanding $5,000,000 com- 
mon and $4,110,000 7% cumulative preferred 
stock. Both classes of stock are listed and 
traded in on the New York Stock Exchange 
and the Chicago Board of Trade. There is 
not an active market, however, for those stocks 
in New York and but little trading has taken 
ee on the New York Stock Exchange. We 
ave been unable to obtain exact figures of the 
company’s earnings, but have been reliably in- 
formed that it is now earning at the rate of 
12% per annum on its common stock. 


Chic. Gt. West. Pfd. 

M. J. D., Syracuse, N. Y.—Chicago Great 
Western Pfd. (3634). For the year ended 
June 30, 1916, this company earned a little 
over 4% on its preferred stock. Gross earnings 
for July of the present fiscal year amounted 
to $1,276,642, as compared with $1,128,798 for 
the same month in 1915. Net earnings for July 
amounted to $363,676, as compared with 
$241,747. Net earnings have been obtained 
without any sacrifice for maintenance and we 
are of the opinion that, with the improved 
physical condition of the road, the company is 
likely to maintain its present preferred. divi- 
dend rate. 





Ass. Dry Goods 

D. H. E., New York City——Associated Dry 
Goods Co., as you are aware, the reorganiza- 
tion of December 28, 1915, has just been de- 
clared effective. The net earnings of the com- 
pany for 1915, which amounted to about $1,- 
400,000, was charged off by the directors to off- 
set any possible losses entailed by the European 
war. With the reduction of fixed charges un- 
der the plan adopted, the management states 


that there is a reasonable possibility of the com- . 


pany earning $1,500,000 during the present year 
for dividends. 


Peerless T. & M. 

K. C. L., Oswego, N. Y.—Peerless Truck & 
Motor (26) a to be selling at almost an 
unreasonably low figure when its earning 
power is considered: July earnings were at 
the rate of about $17 per share per annum and 
August earnings were at the rate of $18 per 
share per annum. The company is in a strong 
financial condition and has orders on hand that 
will keep it at capacity well through 1917. We 
do not, however, suggest a purchase at present. 








Investment Inquiries 
NOTE.—Answers published are condensed from the very large number of inquiries re- 
and should 


ceived. All 


by mail as soon as received 


be accompanied 


are answered 
by stamped addressed envelopes. Questions should be as concise as possible, written on 


one side of the paper and the prices paid 


for securities about which inquiry is made should 


stated. Replies wired C. O. D. when requested. Annual subscriber's inquiries re- 


be 
ceive first attention. 
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BONDS 4% INVESTMENTS 








Short Term Securities 
When and Why They Should Be Bought 





By WILLIAM T. CONNORS 





(The three tables included in this article give a nearly complete list of the high grade active 
short term bonds and notes available to the investor.—Editor.] 


HE chief advantage of short term 
bonds and notes is that, since the 
principal is to be repaid within a 

short time, the price cannot suffer much 
decline even though the quotations for 
long term bonds may drop sharply. 
For example, if a 5 per cent. note pay- 
able in one year drops to 97%, that 
raises the yield on that note to 8 per 
cent. In the one year which it has to 
run the holder will get 5 per cent. in in- 
terest and 27g per cent. in increase of 
principal, as a return on his investment 
at the price of 97%. But a 5 per cent. 


interest rates, instead of into long term 
bonds, which will naturally decline a 
great deal more. 


The Present Situation 


The highest grade bonds have re- 
mained almost stationary in price 
throughout 1916 to date, after an aver- 
age advance of about five points in the 
closing months of 1915. During this 
period there have been many factors 
which could ordinarily have resulted in 
rising bond prices, but the market has 
not responded to them. 








Table 1 
ACTIVE RAILROAD BONDS OF EARLY MATURITY 
Per Interest Approx. Ap 

Maturity Cent Dates Price jeld 
Atch., T. & S. Js. Ere June, 1917 5 June-Dec. 100% 4.0% 
Cen. of N. J., Am. D. & I. Guar........ July, 1921 5 Jan.-July 103% 42% 
Chi., B. & 0. as OS aaa Oct., 1919 4 Apr--Oct 99% 4.1% 
Chi., M. & St. P., C. & P. W. Div...... Jan., 1921 5 Jan.-July 103 4.2% 
Chi. M. & St. P, Wis. & M. Div...... July, 1921 5 Jan.-July 103% 4.3% 
Te). OA” ee Apr., 1921 5 Apr.-Oct. 102 4.5% 
Chi. & N. W., M. L. S. & W. Ist........ May, 1921 6 May-Nov. 108 4.0% 
ee RT RS re July, 1917 6 Jan.-July 101% 4.2% 
C. St. P. M. & O., St. P. & S.C. Ist..... Apr., 1919 6 Apr.-Oct. 104% 4.1% 
Col. & So., Ft. Worth & D.C. Ist....... c., 1921 6 June-Dec. 105 48% 
D., L. & W., N. Y., Lack. & W. Ist..... Jan., 1921 6 Jan.-July 107 4.2% 
G6 Fe Es ceca enteroscrevestues t., 1920 7 Mar.-Sept. 109 4.5% 
Ga, Bi, Gets Oe G: Gis a eciccccntocss July, 1921 4 Jan.-July 98 44% 
Mo. Pat. 1st C008. sc ccccsccccccccccess Nov., 1920 6 May-Nov. 101% 5.5% 
Ps, Ge BA oo Satdeicseccesecces July, 1921 4% Jan.-July 101 4.2% 
So, Fiatig Bes Oe ev Bee we escccccccesne Apr., 1921 4 Apr.-Oct. 96 5.0% 








bond payable in 50 years would have to 
drop to 63% in order to raise the yield 
to 8 per cent. 

Hence if conditions are in sight which 
the investor believes are likely to result 
in a higher interest yield on bonds in 
general, it is to his advantage to put his 
money into short term securities, which 
will be but little affected by the rise in 


There is no difficulty in perceiving the 
reason for this condition of the bond 
market. With 15 belligerent nations 
borrowing the last possible dollar and 
with the governmental expenses of the 
leading neutrals greatly increased as an 
indirect result of the war, the demand 
for capital is necessarily very keen. This 
country has supplied foreign nations with 
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approximately $3,000,000,000 of capital 
since the war began, partly by the pur- 
chase of new foreign securities and part- 
ly by the repurchase of our own securi- 
ties sold back to us. On the other side 
of the ledger we have received from 
abroad more than $500,000,000 gold, 
even after deducting the heavy exports 
of 1914; but even so, the net demand on 
us for capital has been tremendous. The 
capital that would otherwise have gone 
into our own bonds, and thus raised the 
level of prices, has gone abroad. 

As yet there is no end to this situa- 
tion in sight. On the contrary, it must 
become harder and harder for the belli- 
gerents to raise the money to carry on 
the war, and they will bid a higher and 
higher rate of interest. The Allies are 
already “hocking” with Uncle Sam, 
stocks and bonds borrowed from their 


possibility of their declining somewhat 
from the present level. And if that is 
true, the bond investor will profit by 
owning short term securities instead of 
long term bonds. 


Selecting Short Term Securities 


In selecting shert term securities only 
the best should be considered. There 
may sometimes be reasons for buying a 
speculative long term bond which is sell- 
ing at a big discount. The investor who 
purchases such a bond is looking a long 
way ahead and is taking into considera- 
tion the slow development of the com- 
pany and of the section of the country 
in which it operates. But when a short 
term security sells at big discount, there 
is only one good rule which can be ap- 
plied—let it alone. The, discount means 
that there is genuine doubt as to the re- 








Table 2 
ACTIVE LISTED INDUSTRIAL BONDS OF EARLY MATURITY 


Per Interest Approx. Approx. 

Maturity Cent Dates ice ield 

Ne TO, BOD, ccc cuce ccccesoes Sept., 1919 6 Mar.-Sept. 104 45% 
I NN nc nes ncdascnye ease Feb., 1918 6 Feb.-Aug. 102 4.5% 
Mi . cLicmeotgwdin shéceete May, 1919 5 Qua.-Feb. 101% 42% 
Tenn., C. I. & R. R., Birm. Div., lst cons. Jan., 1917 6 Jan.-July 100% 5.0% 
we Ee SE ee Dec., 1918 6 June-Dec. 102% 48% 








own citizens in order to raise more 
money. When nations like Great Brit- 
ain and France are driven to pawning 
the property of their individual citizens, 
everyone has to admit that they are hard 
pushed for capital. 

The new three-year British exchequer 


bonds are even now being issued at a 6 ~ 


per cent. rate. What will be the effect 
of this rising interest rate abroad on 
American bonds which now yield 4% 
or 5 per cent? Without doubt, most 
American investors look upon the 6 per 
cent. rate in London as including a cer- 
tain element of risk, so that the yield 
on American bonds will not rise to the 
extent of meeting the yield on foreign 
Government securities, but it is difficult 
to imagine how our own bond market 
can be wholly unaffected. 

In a word, it seems to me that our 
best bonds can hardly advance while the 
war lasts and that there is a distinct 





payment of the principal at its maturity. 

We may lay down this rule: 

Assume a suspicious attitude toward 
any short term security which yields 
more than 2 per cent. above the current 
interest rate for prime six months com- 
mercial paper. 

A higher yield than that will in most 
cases indicate an undue degree of risk 
in the investment. 

At this writing the rate on prime com- 
mercial paper at New York is 3% to 
3% per cent. The highest yields shown 
on any of the securities included in the 
tables herewith are a little less than 6 
per cent.—on American Light & Power 
6s, and on the Argentine 6s of 1920. 

Table 1 includes all the active railroad 
bonds of early maturity, listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, that I would 
care to suggest to investors. There are 
but few railroad issues not listed on the 
Exchange. 
























SHORT TERM SECURITIES 
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All issues included in the three tables 
mature within five years. 

It will be noted that the yield on most 
ef these issues varies from 4 to 4% per 
cent. Other things being equal, the 
nearer the date of maturity the lower 
the yield, because then the bond comes 
into competition with short term loans 
and commercial paper. The only one of 
these railroad bonds yielding more than 
5 per cent. is the Missouri Pacific first 
consolidated 6s. This is because of the 
unsatisfactory earnings of that road. 


the case of most of the railroad bonds. 

This difference, however, is not of 
much practical importance to the inves- 
tor. The mortgage does him no good 
unless the securities have to be carried 
through a reorganization, and in view 
of the short time before the maturity of 
these issues and of the high grade which 
he should select, that possibility is neg- 
ligible. 

The short term notes in Table 3 cover 
a greater variety of enterprises than the 
bonds shown in the first two tables. 








Table 3 
SHORT TERM NOTES 


Maturity Per Interest Approx. Approx. 

‘ i Cent Dates Price Yield 

Amees. List & Power... ..ccvceccccces Aug., 1921 6 Feb.-Aug. 100% 5.9% 
PE, TD) UE nas 40's 0.b6Kebse0se cece Feb., 1918 4% Feb.-Aug. 100% 44% 
EE eee denna dbbeneatotendes Mar., 1917 5 Mar.-Sept. 100% 3.6% 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea...............+- June, 1921 6 June-Dec. 102 5.5% 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit.............-.. July, 1918 5 Jan.-July 100% 4.9% 
ck cece aeeneteoenee Sept., 1917 5 Mar.-Sept. 100 5.0% 
Cons. Gen. E. L. & P. of Baltimore..... Mar., 1917 5 Mar.-Sept. 100% 45% 
et eewcemicenanhecanoens Apr., 1918 5% Apr.-Oct. 101 48% 
COM, BUMMER cccscccegecccscccccccccace Dec., 1918 5 June-Dec. 100% 48% 
rs ind ch gees cinke a eas Nov., 1917 5 May-Nov. 101 4.1% 
International Harvester ...............- Feb., 1918 5 Feb.-Aug. 101% 4.0% 
OS rrr May, 1917 4% #May-Nov. 100% 4.4% 
i sD oes 0bncessddscsccvwes May, 1917 6 May-Nov. 100% 5.1% 
ean e ape Ve tévee eee June, 1921 4% June-Dec. 101 4.3% 
Uni RE = FER ER epee ae May, 1918 5 May-Nov. 101 4.1% 
NS CE: ccsenepevesecsisees Oct., 1917 5 Apr.-Oct. 101 4.0% 
ETERS: Sina wacewivedsbeee seeeas Mar., 1917 5 Mar.-Sept. 100% 4.4% 

Government Issues: 

I ig int tiie encectnans Aug., 1919 5 Feb.-Aug. 9814 5.6% 
ED aupadusdeudnenstevees seks ves Dec., 1917 6 June-Dec. 100% 5.4% 
PI: ‘ig hidentnnsndseseseeassseees Dec., 1920 6 June-Dec. 101 5.8% 
NS Gettin Meuniala aid aN wren ead Apr., 1917 5 Apr--Oct. 100% 4.5% 
ced oe cle dander em 4 om Apr., 1921 5 Apr.-Oct. 100 5.0% 
PT wdestnbescnbeebekeesantesccees Oct., 1917 6 Apr.-Oct. 101 4.9% 
Dt tigen duchinda shaw wake sash Mar., 1920 5 Mar.-Sept. 99 5.3% 
eh aera n'a the We Gis ab ahem ae a ore ate Mar., 1918 5 Mar.-Sept. 9914 5.3% 








The number of active listed industrial 
bonds of early maturity is limited. These 
are shown in table 2. Those given are 
of substantially the same grade as the 
railroad bonds mentioned. 


Short Term Notes 

There is one difference between the 
short term note and the bond which ma- 
tures in an equal time. The note is 
based solely on the general credit of the 
company—that is, it is on a par with a 
debenture bond—while the bond usually 
has a mortgage behind it, especially in 





Some of the foreign government issues 
are especially attractive. It will be noted 
that none of the bonds of belligerent 
nations have been included except the 
American Foreign Securities issue, which 
is based on neutral collateral, and the 
Canadian 5s. The Argentine 6s of 1920 
are, perhaps, as good a bargain as any 
security included in these lists. 

There are also three equipment trust 
issues all of which mature within the 
five years which we have allowed our- 
selves—the Atlantic Coast Line 4s and 
4%s, maturing from 1916 to 1921 and 
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now selling to yield 44% to 4% per cent.; 
the Big Four 5s, maturing 1916 to 1920, 
and yielding 414 to 434 per cent., and 
the Virginian Railway 5s, maturing 1916 
to 1918 and yielding 444 to 4%. These 
issues are, of course, of the very highest 
grade. 

It is desirable for the investor to se- 
lect bonds or notes which have a ready 
and close market, so that he can sell 
them promptly if he should have oc- 
casion to do so. For example, the bid 
and asked prices on the American Light 
& Power notes are at present 1 point 
apart, while on the second issue in the 
table, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph 414s, the bid and asked prices 
are only 4% apart. For most of the 
issues here mentioned, however, the 
spread between bid and asked is only 
\Y% or at most % point. 

There are times when it pays better 
to leave your money in the bank even 
at only 2 and 3 per cent. interest than 
to put it into short term securities yield- 


ing 4% or 5 per cent. In the panic of 
1907, for example, it was almost impos- 
sible to sell even short term notes at the 
time when long term bonds were on the 
bargain counter. The investor would 
have had a good deal of trouble in mak- 
ing the transfer and would have been 
better off if he had had the cold cash, 
even at some loss of interest. But at 
present there are no indications of any 
repetition of such conditions. Our im- 
proved banking methods have probably 
made another 1907 impossible, and the 
flood of gold which Europe is pouring 
in our laps obviates the possibility of 
“tight money” for a considerable time 
to come. 

In buying short term securities it has 
to be borne in mind that if they will not 
decline with longer term bonds neither 
will they advance with them. Their 
early maturity works just as effectively 
on one side as on the other. Hence it 
does not pay to hold them when condi- 
tions favor a rising bond market. 








Apportion Your Income 


The adoption of a definite plan is the only method of practical 


and permanent saving. 


The hit-and-miss method will not work out. 

A minimum amount to be saved during a given period must 
be determined upon and religiously set aside. 

To successfully save you should apportion your income to your 
incidental expenses—rent, light and heat, food, clothing, recrea- 
tion, life insurance and SAVINGS. 

An amount should be set aside for savings, no matter how 
small, and increased whenever possible. 


Then arises the question of the disposition of such savings. 

An interesting and efficient way to augment your savings, 
however small, is to employ them in Partial Payment buying of 
sound, tested securities. The highest grade of stocks and bonds 
may be so purchased and by that method the buyer soon acquires 
full title to securities which bring a safe and steady income. 

A moderate first payment and conveniently arranged monthly 
payments are all that is necessary, and your money begins to earn 
for you from the date of first payment.—Investment Items. 
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The “Sleeping” Investor 


Nero Fiddled While Rome Burned—Some Investors Are 
Sleeping While Their Investments Are Depreciating 





By H. H. MOSS 





HERE are many kinds of investors, 
but none so peculiar as the sleeping 
investor. The method he pursues 

in reference to his investments would be 
indeed comical if it were not sad. 

This means well meaning persons 
who are permanent investors for the in- 
come from interest and dividends and 
are satisfied at that. They do not look 
for gain from a rise in prices from a 
main bear market to a main bull market. 
They simply do not sell as long as the 
dividend is being paid. In short, their 
ideas betray ignorance which frequently 
leads to disaster for them in the invest- 
ment field. 

Big Investors, Too 

Nor is this ignorance confined to in- 
vestors of moderate means. It includes 
some very rich persons. Not long ago 
a man who is worth about half a million 
told me that one of his children wished to 
sell a certain bond, and the advice of this 
man was, “Don’t sell it. Why should 
you? It’s paying you interest!” He 
did not say whether earnings were good 
or whether the property was strengthen- 








WHAT HAPPENED TO THE SLEEPING 


NEW HAVEN INVESTORS 


Price of Stock Dividend 

N. Y. Stock Exch. Per 
Period High Low Annum 
1887 to 1893.... 279 188 10% 
ere 197 178 9% 
1895 to 1898.... 218 160 8% 
1899 to 1902.... 255 (1902) 198(1898) 8% 
caer eeedats 225% 187% 8% 
er 199 185% 8% 
eee res ry F 216 191% « 8% 
Wl écdnvescuuh 204% 189% 8% 
DE ‘aninuhiobaace 189 127% 8% 
Ret casaakeeves 161 128% 8% 
BE wcasoscanad 174% 154 8% 
SU si cberdd nied 162 149 8% 
a 151% 126% 8% 
Es E 142% 126 8% 
ee 129% 65% *5% 


* Dividend passed. Low price 43 reached in 
1915 and a almost went into receivership. 
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ing its position, but simply argued that 
it should not be sold because it was pay- 
ing interest. Nor did he say anything 
as to whether the interest was safe in the 
future. 

Note the table accompanying this ar- 
ticle and showing what happened to the 
investors who “slept” on New York, 
New Haven & Hartford stock. This is 
example 1. 

Note that the high price of 1905-6— 
216—was lower than the high of 255 in 
1902, although the rail averages of Dow- 
Jones reached 138.36 in January, 1906, 
as against 129.36 in September, 1902. 

Also note its failure to reach, in 1909, 
a price approaching the high of 1906, 
although Dow-Jones averages advanced 
to 134.46, or only 4 points less than in 
1906. 

The sleeping investors who during 
these years were satisfied as long as their 
dividends were paid and depended on 
good luck and good faith because the two 
strongest financial interests were man- 
aging their property, had a rude awaken- 
ing and found out that it was too late to 
sell their shares after dividends had been 
passed, as the price of the shares were 
way down. 

But the investors who diligently 
studied values would have unloaded long 
before, not only because the stock was 
gradually sliding down, but because its 
intrinsic value was declining. 


Reasons for Selling 


Fixed charges were increasing. The 
dividend was maintained long after it 
should have been reduced. And finally 
when the dividend should have been 
passed, it was only slightly reduced—to 
prepare the sleeping investor for the 
shock later. And the strange part of it 
was that many persons were anxiously 
waiting in 1913 to see whether the divi- 
dend would be reduced at all! They 
seemed to think that the directors had the 
power to pay, pay, pay! They shut their 
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eyes to several years’ deficits. They did 
not consider that earnings make divi- 
dends and that directors only declare 
dividends. As Lord Kitchener said; 
“Generals win victories, but soldiers win 
battles.” 

2. Boston & Maine. 1900 to 1907 7% 
dividend paid every year, and then re- 
duced by 1 per cent! Think of it—l 
per cent! 

B. & M. common high points on New 
York Stock Exchange were: 

1902 1905-6 1909 
209 185% 153% 

It’s practically the same story as the 
New Haven. The insiders and wise out- 
siders unloaded, while the sleeping in- 
vestors slept. 

3. Missouri Pacific. 
and dividends were: 


High points 


1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1909 
Price 125% 115% 111% 110% 106% 177% 
Div. 5% 5% S% 5% 5% — 


Many valuable articles were written by 
certain financial publications during 
those years on this company, but the 
sleeping investors were getting their 
dividends. Note that the high price of 
1906 failed to get near to the 1902 high 
or even to the 1904 high. 

No. 4. Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway—tThis valuable property 
had to carry on its shoulders the two 
holding companies and the study of its 
earnings had convinced me long ago that 
the load was too heavy. Now am ex- 
tremely bullish on this stock, which is 
selling so much below its value. 

5. Metropolitan Street Railway.— 


These shares were selling at fancy prices 
years ago when I was studying its value. 
I came across an article in a financial 
paper and made up my mind the com- 
pany was heading for a receivership. It 


had then been paying 7% and I reached 
the conclusion the stock was worthless, 
although it was quoted 100 to 150. 

Other instances could be cited, but the 
above should be enough to convince 
those who should wake up. 

The investor who diligently studies 
values cannot be caught, as he has plenty 
of opportunity to get out at good prices. 

Many persons, however, refuse to 
listen to reason or to danger signals. 
Again, some would not spend a dollar 
outside of their daily paper for financial 
news. 

Here are two extreme views which I 
came across within the past few months. 

1. An investor had been buying pub- 
lic utility bonds for some years and 
never met with a loss. I said: “You 
must study or you may buy some bonds 
that are not near as safe as some stocks. 
For instance, Pennsylvania and Union 
Pacific R. R. stocks are safer than many 
bonds. 

His argument: “How do you know 
the same thing will not happen to the 
Pennsylvania or Union Pacific as hap- 
pened to the New Haven?” He would 
not listen to the fact that he would have 
plenty chance to get out by studying. 

2. A retired manufacturer who in- 
vests in real estate and makes a study of 
stocks, invests and speculates. He of- 
fered me voluntarily this advice: 

“Buy only dividend paying stocks and 
you are all right.” I asked: “How 
about New Haven, Boston & Maine, 
etc.?” He answered: “The Pennsyl- 
vania, etc., are O.K. and gilt edged.” I 
argued that no stock is gilt edged, that 
all have to be watched and studied, but 
he was of the impression that the good 
ones don’t need to be watched. He was 
a sleeping investor. 











Graduated 


The applicant for the position was asked by the business man if he had 
a college diploma. According to “Puck,” the applicant replied: “No sir, but 
I have several mining-stock certificates that might be offered in evidence that 
I have been through the school of experience.” 
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Investment Offerings 





[Under this caption we will publish from time to time a list of what we regard as con- 
servative investment offerings by firms of unquestioned reliability. These securities will be 
of the type that should interest investors who regard safety of principal as the primary con- 
sideration in making their commitments.—Editor. 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—$600.000 Refunding and Im- 
provement 5% Gold Bonds, due 1962, callable 
110 and interest on any interest date. Offered 
by Harris, Forbes & Co., Pine and William Sts., 
New York City. These bonds are exempt 
from New York State county and municipal 
taxes and are authorized by the Public Service 
Commission, Second District, State of New 
York. Earnings for the year ending July 31 
last totaled twice the bond interest. 


REPUBLIC OF FRANCE, 5% Internal Lean 
1915.—Offered by Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., 14 
Wall Street, to yield approximately 5.55% with- 
out any appreciation from the present exchange 
rates and without taking into account possibility 
of call. There is no due date but these bonds 
are not callable before January 1, 1931. They 
are bond and coupon tax exempt in France. 


ITALIAN GOVERNMENT, | Year 6% Notes. 
—Offered by Lee, Higginson & Co., 43 Ex- 
change Place, New York City. These notes 
due October 15, 1917, subject to prior sale of- 
fered at 100 and interest to net 6%. 


CITY OF PARIS, 5 Year 6% Gold Bonds.— 
Offered by Lee, Higginson & Co., 43 Exchange 
Place, New York City, at 98% and interest, 
yielding 64%. Interest and principal payable 
in New York in American gold or in francs, 
free from all present and future French taxes. 

ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 4%% Equipment Gold Notes, 
Series “F.”—Total issue of 420,000 offered by 
Guaranty Trust Company, 144 Broadway, New 
York City, at prices for average maturities to 
net 4.75%. Maturing in 20 semi-annual install- 
ments of $21,000 each from March 15, 1917, to 
September 15, 1926, inclusive. 

THE NEVADA-CALIFORNIA ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION, 6% First Lien Gold Bonds, 
Series “A.”—Offered by Spencer, Trask & Co., 
and William P. Bonbright & Co. of New York 
City, at 99 and interest, yielding over 6%. Part 
of an authorized series of $15,000,000, present 
issue $3,943,500. Earnings for 1915 available 
for bond interest equal to approximately 1% 
times annual interest on total bonded debt. 

NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY, First 
and General (Closed) Mortgage Gold Sinking 
Fund 4%% Bonds.—Offe by Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., and Harris, Forbes & Co., of New 
York, at 98 and interest. Exempt from New 
York State County and Municipal rsonal 
property taxes and legal investments for Con- 
necticut Savings Banks. The company’s net 
earnings in 1915 were over 5 times interest de- 
ductions. 

CITY OF CALGARY, ALBERTA, 5% Gold 
Bonds.—Offered by Spitzer, Rorick & Co. 


Equitable Building, New York City. Total ie- 
sue $1,568,000, of which $1,133,000 is due June 
15, 1935, and $435,000 due Jume 15, 1945. 


Are 
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direct obligations of the City of Calgary, and 
there is no limit to the amount of taxes which 
may be levied on taxable property to pay prin- 
cipal and interest. 


CREW LEVICK COMPANY, First Mortgage 
6% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds.—Due August 1, 
1931. Issue of $3,000,000 offered by ins, 
Morris & Co., and Montgomery, Clothier & 
Tyler, of Philadelphia, and Kissel, Kinnicutt 
& Co., of New York, at 100 and accrued interest, 
yielding 6%. These bonds are free of Penn- 
sylvania State tax and the interest is payable 
without deduction of the normal Federal In- 
come Tax. The company’s 1916 earnings esti- 
mated at $1,100,000, or more than 6 times in- 
terest charges on these bonds. 


OREGON-WASHINGTON RAILROAD & 
NAVIGATION COMPANY, First and Refund- 
ing Mortgage 4% Gold Bonds—Due January 
1, 1961. Offered by Tilney, Ladd & Co., 43 
Exchange Place, New York City, at 83% and 
interest, to yield 4.95%. Amount outstanding 
in hands of the public of $39,665,035, principal 
and interest unconditionally guaranteed by the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. 
MARIE RAILWAY COMPANY, Second Mort- 
gage 4% Bonds.—Due January 1, 1949. Offered 
by Hambleton & Co., of New York and Balti- 
more, at 834 and interest, to yield more than 
5%. Authorized issue $5,000,000, outstanding 
$3,500,000. Guaranteed as to interest by Can- 
adian Pacific Railway and interest payable 
without deduction of normal federal income tax. 
Surplus for the year ending June 30 last showed 
2% times the surplus for the preceeding year 
and net earnings were twice all interest charges. 


SMART-WOODS, LIMITED, of Montreal and 
Winnipeg, First Mortgage 6% Serial Gold 
Bonds.—Offered by Peabody, Houghteling & 
Co., of Chicago. Earnings for the year ending 
September 31, 1915, are over 12 times maximum 
interest charge. 


GOVERNMENT OF ARGENTINE NATION, 
6% Bonds.—Due May 15, 1920. Offered by 
Harris Forbes & Co., New. York City, at par 
and accrued interest. The sums sufficient to 
meet the next two coupons at the rate of 4.86 
per pound Sterling has been deposited with the 
Guarantee Trust Company, of New York. 


HUDSON & MANHATTAN RAILROAD 
COMPANY, First Mortgage 444% Gold Bonds. 
—Offered by Farson Son & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York City, at 80% and interest, less a 
banker’s commission of % of 1%. These bonds 
are tax exempt in New York State and the com- 
pany agrees to pay normal income tax. The 
bonds outstanding to the amount of $944,000 
are secured by a closed first mortgage on the 
entire property of the company, including the 
Hudson Terminal Buildings in New York City. 











Bond Inquiries 





Ft. Wayne & Wabash Ist 5’s 
B. I. P., Philadelphia, Pa—Ft. Wayne & 
Wabash Valley Ist 5’s are a first mortgage on 
a valuable piece of property and, while they 
are semi-speculative, we believe the security 
behind them is sufficient to justify a somewhat 
higher price than 68. 


Texas & Pacific Certificates 
S. A. H., Cincinnati, Ohio.—Texas & Pacific 
certificates of deposit are not yet listed on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange but they will probably 
be listed shortly. You, therefore, cannot sell 
your Texas & Pacific certificates of deposit on 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange at the present time. 


Pierce Oil 6’s—Amer. Ice 5’s 

C. J. E., Granite City, Ill—Your selection 
of bonds we believe to be a good one. The 
Pierce Oil Convertible 6’s and American Ice 
Co. Debenture 5’s, are more speculative than 
the others, but both companies are reported 
to be making excellent earnings, and we be- 
lieve the possibilities good of these bonds ad- 
vancing in price. 


Russian Exchange 

R. A. ij Potsdam, N. Y.—What the future 
course of Russian Exchange will be will prob- 
ably depend on the length of the war, and 
which side is the most successful. If the 
war lasts two or three years longer it is quite 
possible that Russia's credit will be strained to 
the breaking point and exchange go still lower. 
The drop in ruble exchange is due to the fact 
that Russia is ong heavily in this country 
and is not exporting here to any extent, which 
makes the balance of trade very heavily against 
Russia. Russian Bonds must be regarded as 
semi-speculative. If the war ends within 
another year, and is terminated in favor of the 
Allies, anyone purchasing Russian Bonds at the 
present time will unquestionably make a large 

rofit. A long drawn out war would make 

ussia’s debts so heavy that the people might 
refuse to pay the necessafy taxes and perhaps 
cause a revolution. The External 6%’s have 
no advantage that we can see over the 5%’s. 


Yielding 5% 

K. M., Long Beach, Colo.—The following 
bonds yield 5% or better and can be regarded 
as reasonably safe investments and are not 
likely to depreciate to any great extent in the 
near future: 














. Due Yield 
Am. For Sec. Co. Ss.... Aug. Ist, 1919 5.70 
American Can 5s........... Feb. ist, 1928 5.12 
Interboro . Tr. Ist pfd Ss Jan. Ist, 1966 5.1 
Midvale Stee! & Ordnance 5s . Ist, 1936 5.32 


Safe Bonds 
QO. E. J., Pittsburgh, Pa—We believe the 
following bonds reasonably safe investments 
and the yield on the average is somewhat over 
5%. We would distribute the $50,000 among 
all the bonds mentioned: 
Industrial. 
Midvale Steel 5s. 
American Can 5s. 
Republic Iron & Steel 5s. 
Pierre Lorillard 7s. 


Railroad. 
Seaboard Air Line refunding 4s. 
Kansas City Southern refunding 5s. 
New York Central convertible 6s. 
Chesapeake & Ohio refunding and improve- 
ment 5s. 

Public Utility. 
Northern States Power 5s. 
United Light & Railways 5s. 
Montana Power 5s. 
Hudson & Manhattan 4s. 





Business Men’s Investments 

P. W. H., Hornell, N. Y.—We believe it 
is proper for a business man to invest his 
money in bonds or the better class of pre- 
ferred stocks. Union Pacific pfd., Norfolk 
& Western pfd., and Atchison pfd. are all 
excellent investment issues. Some of a 
business man’s money, however, should be 
put in the very highest grade railroad 
bonds. The reason for this is, that there 
is always a good market for these bonds 
and they recede very little in price, so that 
even in times of panic, they can be readily 
sold or borrowed on. Other good railroad 
preferred stocks we suggest are, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 7% preferred and 
Baltimore & Ohio 4% preferred. There 
are several industrial preferred stocks 
which yield about 6% on the money 
invested and whose dividends are com- 
paratively safe. We consider the follow- 
ing good business men’s investments: 

American Smelting & Refining pfd., 
Central Leather pfd., Baldwin Locomotive 
pfd., American Locomotive pfd., American 
Sugar Refining pfd. 

We suggest the following as very high- 
grade bonds: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 4’s, 92%; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy joint 4’s, 
98%; Pennsylvania Consolidated 4%%’s, 
10634; New York State 4%4’s, 11434; Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph 4’s, 9234. 

an yield on these is between 4% and 








SILVER IN THE “MOVIES” 


A demand for silver to which little reference has been made is found in the quanti- 
ties used in the motion-picture business. Silver is indispensable in photographic chem- 
icals, and a good authority estimates the quantity used by the “movies” at about 
15,000,000 oz. yearly—which is quite an item.—Engineering & Mining Journal. 
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Notes on Public Utilities 





American Light & Traction.—Declared 
regular quarterly dividend of 144% on pref. 
stock and 2%4% in cash, and 24%% in com- 
mon stock on the common, payable Nov. 1 
to stock of record Oct. 15. 

Bay State Street Railway.—September 
receipts showed increase of $42,200, or 5%, 
over same month last year. This compares 
with increase of $120,200, or 13.3%, in Au- 
gust an increase of $62,200, or 6.75%, in 
July. és 

Boston Consolidated Gas Co.—Sept. gas 
output was 446,108,000 cubic feet, estab- 
lishing a high record for that month and 
showing largest percentage of increase— 
13.3%—since July, 1912. 

Boston Elevated.—Sept. gross receipts 
established an increase of $63,000, or 4.31%. 
This follows a gain of $105,000 in August 
and $60,000 in July. During its Sept. quar- 
ter, therefore, the system has added $228,- 
000 of new revenue. In its fiscal year end- 
ed June 30 this co. earned a little over 5% 
on its $23,879,400 capital stock. 

Boston Suburban Electric Co.—Reports 
for year ended June 30, net income $141,463 
and surplus after charges $2,251. ; 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit.—For Sept. gross 
receipts gained $110,000, or at rate of $3,750 
per day. This represents a gain of 4.8% 
and compares with increases of $166,000 in 
August and $109,250 in July. 

California Railway & Power Co.—De- 
clared a dividend of 1% on prior preference 
stock, payable Oct. 2 to stock of record 
Sept. 20. This is a reduction of 4 of 1% 
compared with last regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 14%. ; 

Cities Service—Earned in the 12 mos. 
ended August 31 an amount equal to 26.74% 
on the outstanding common stock, as 
against 12.27% earned the year previous. 
This is after deducting pref. dividends. 
Gross earnings of subsidiary cos. for year 
ended July 31 amounted to $28,099,330. Up 
to Aug. 31 there had been put back into 
company from earnings in excess of cash 
dividends, $8,400,000. Total surplus and 
reserves on that date last amounted to 
$7,907,568. 

Colorado Power Co.—Declared regular 
quarterly dividend of 14% on pref. stock, 
payable Dec. 15 to stock of record Nov. 30, 
and semi-annual dividend of 1% on com. 
stock, payable Oct. 16 to stock ‘of record 
Oct. 9. 

Detroit Edison Co.—Reports for 8 mos. 
ended August 31 surplus after charges of, 
$1,593,446, compared with $1,046,296 in cor- 
responding period of 1915. Company de- 


clared regular quarterly dividend of 2%, 
payable Oct. 16 to stock of record Sept. 30. 

Detroit United Railway.—Reports gross 
earnings for 8 mos. ended August 31 at 
$10,422,431 compared with $9,510,613 


in 
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corresponding period of 1915, and net earn- 
ings at $1,840,859, compared with $1,177,343. 


_ Georgia Railway & Power.—Gross earn- 
ings for 8 mos. ended August 31 were 
$4,548,368, compared with $4,170,522 in same 
period of , and net earnings were 
$2,003,140 compared with $1,720,184. 


_ Massachusetts Electric Co.—Gross earn- 
ings for September increased $42,000, or 
5%, over the same month a year ago. 


Massachusetts Northeastern Street Ry.— 
Reports for year ended June 30 net income 
of $39,213 compared with $20,230 in previous 
year. 


Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. of 
America.—Has received an order from Brit- 
ish Govt. for 250 instrument sets of the 
cargo vessel type, also several orders from 
the U. S. Government for additional special 
equipment. 


Northern Ohio Traction.—Reported that 
the required 95% of the $9,000,000 common 
stock of this company has been deposited 
with Citizens’ Savings & Trust Co., and that 
eastern bankers will at once take over the 
stock at $100 a share. 


New England Power Co.—Reports for 8 
mos. ended August 31 gross earnings 
$1,316,204, compared with $941,882 in cor- 
responding period of 1915, net earnings 
$851,707, compared with $588,932, and bal- 
ance after preferred dividends $228,674 
compared with $50,693. 

Ohio Cities Gas Co.—Reports for 4 mos. 
ended July 31, gross earnings $287,261, op- 
erating expense and taxes $37,953, net after 
taxes $249,308. Company states daily av- 
erage production of petroleum in its West 
Virginia fields at end of fiscal year is esti- 
mated at 3,000 bbls. Daily production in 
Ohio fields at end of calendar year should 
be approximately 1,000 bbls. 

Philadelphia Co.—August gross earnings 
reported at $2,208,321, net $791,845. 

Southern California Edison Co.—De- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 14% on com- 
mon, payable Nov. 15 to stock of record 
Oct. 31. ‘This is an increase of 4% of 1% 
quarterly, previous payment having been 
14%. he pref. stock, of which there is 
$4,000,000 outstanding, will also be raised 
to a quarterly rate of 14% as it partici- 
pates equally with the common in all divi- 
dends after both have received 5%. 

West End Street Railway Co—Has pe- 
titioned the Public Service Commission for 
the right to issue 12,000 shares of common 
stock, the proceeds of which will be used 
to reimburse the Boston Elevated for im- 
provements, etc. Of the 12,000 shares, 4,300 
have been authorized by the stockholders 
and the remaining 7,700 shares will be au- 
thorized at the annual meeting on Nov. 28. 











Public Utility Inquiries 





Iowa Railway & Light 

K. N. P,, Ansonia, Conn —Iowa Railway & 
Light is earning its 7% dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock twice over and has done so for 
the past few years. The company is well lo- 
cated, serving a growing territory, and we 
regard the stock as an attractive investment 
issue. 

Republic Railway & Light 

S. R. B., Kingston, La—Republic Railway 
& Light (47) is showing remarkable progress 
in earnings. In 1915 the company earned 
2.95% on the common stock and in 1914, 
1.90%. For the seven months of 1916, how- 
ever, earnings were at the rate of a little over 
7% per annum on the common stock. As the 
company is in good financial condition it is 
reasonable to suppose that dividends will be 
started on this issue in the near future. 


Phila. Co. Preferred 


S. E., Broughby Ferry, Scotland—We re- 
gard Philadelphia Company 6% preferred stock 
as an excellent investigation. We regret that 
we cannot purchase the stock for you, as we 
do not handle any accounts of this kind. 


United Light & R.R. Pfd. ' 

L. T. B., Brooklyn, N. Y.—United Light 
& Railways pfd. stock can be regarded as 
a good business man’s investment. The 
common, on the other hand, is a specula- 
tion. At the moment we believe the con- 
servative course is the best and suggest 
that you hold your preferred stock. 


Interborough Consol. 
G. E. C, Pittsburgh, Pa—Interborough 
Consolidated (17) appears to be a long way 


from dividends. It is generally thought that 
when the new subways are opened in 1918, 
under agreement with the city, the earnings 
will be hardly sufficient to cover the prefered 
dividend. e are not inclined to favor it 

rticularly, therefore, as a long pull purchase. 
The stock is at times quite a speciilative 
favorite and it is quite likely to have a specu- 
lative move up to the price you paid for it, 
although we do not believe that on its in- 
trinsic merit so high a price as 22 is justified. 


United Railways Investment, Pfd. 

H. M. E., New York City.—United - Rail- 
ways Investment, Pref. (21). This company 
is not being reorganized. Its subsidiary, the 
United Railroads of San Francisco, however, 
is being reorganized. The reorganization of 
the latter company is not unfavorable for the 
former. In fact, it should help it somewhat. 


Cities Service, Pfd. 

W. G. J., Ravena, O.—Cities Service, Pref. 
(88) we regard as a high-grade investment 
stock and believe it should work gradually to 
higher levels. 


Barcelona Traction 

P. H. C., Ontario, Can—Barcelona Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Co., Ltd. We hesitate 
to suggest that you sell your holdings at the 
present market price. This company is partly 
in the construction stage and the financial 
readjustment in June, 1915, by which the bond- 
holders accepted or agreed to the refunding 
of their interest on the $7,160,000 of first 5s out- 
standing, until June 1, 1918, would indicate 
that the bondholders had sufficient confidence 
in the future ability of the company to meet 
its obligations. Our suggestion is, that it 
might be well to hold the stock rather: than 
sacrifice it at the present market price. 


Northern States 
G. D., Buffalo, N. Y.—Northern States 
Power preferred stock is an excellent invest- 
ment issue, and as the return on the money 
is large, we should favor it as an attractive 
stock for a business man to put a portion of 
his funds into. 


Columbia Gas & Electric 

H. F. G. McSherrytown, Pa.—Columbia 
Gas & Electric (26) has $50,000,000 cap- 
ital stock, par $100. Earnings the com- 
pany has been able to show in the past 
would hardly appear to justify its present 
price. In 1915 0.6% was earned; in 1914, 
0.59% ; in 1913, 0.25%. Current earnings, 
however, are running at the rate of close to 
1%% on the common stock per annum. The 
company is going into the manufacture of 
gasoline and is rapidly increasing its output. 
This should materially add to earnings. 








YOUR VIEWS ON THE MARKET 


may be of interest and value to your fellow readers. Why not send them in? 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET is always glad to hear from the 


members of its big family of subscribers. 


Become one of our contributing 


editors. Many a man has an idea or two tucked away in the back of his brain 
which he means to expand into print “some day,” and some of those ideas are 
inspirations. We will be glad to print short meritorious contributions on the 
market or other financial topics, either using the writer’s name or withholding 


it, as requested.—Editor. 
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MINING AND OIL 








The Texas Co. 


A Stock Which Despite Its Striking Speculative Appeal Has 
Never Fully Aroused Wall Street’s Imagination — An 
Organization Fashioned After Standard-Oil’s 





By GEO. S. PHILLIPS 





EXAS Co. has the distinction of 
being the only listed security typi- 
cally representing the oil industry in 

the United States. The company has 
made striking progress in the last four 
or five years. It has developed into a 
leading factor in the industry in both 
the domestic and foreign fields. Its earn- 
ings have shown remarkable increase. 
Its stockholders have received dividends 
at the annual rate of 10% since 1913, 
and they have been frequent melons or 
extra distributions in form of rights to 


highest the stock has ever sold is $237 a 
share. 

The speculative element in Wall Street 
seems to have overlooked the possibilities 
provided by this situation. On one or 
two occasions “Texas Oil” has been in 
the limelight, but only for a brief period, 
when it has again relapsed into compar- 
ative inactivity. Not only the company’s 
rapid expansion, but the character and 
scope of its activities have supplied an 
abundance of material to dazzle the spe- 
culator’s imagination. 




















TEXAS COMPANY’S NEWEST TANKER, THE “NEW YORK,” ONE OF THE LARGEST TANK- 


ERS AFLOAT. 


IT HAS A CARRYING CAPACITY OF 73,000 BARRELS OR 3,066,000 


GALLONS. 


subscribe to new stock issues at par. 
This year the stock will have yielded in 
dividends and the equivalent of extra 
dividends to those holders who have sold 
their rights at the highest market, a 
total of over $50 a share. In its fiscal 
year ended June 30 the company showed 
net earnings of $13,868,000, or $37.56 
a share on $37,000,000 capital after de- 
preciation of nearly $2,000,000. Yet the 
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Petroleum is undeniably one of the 
most important factors in our economic 
progress. It goes hand in hand with 
steel and copper in the industrial world. 
The United States controls 65% to 70% 
of the world’s known supply of crude 
oil and manufactures an even larger 
percentage of the world’s refined petro- 
leum. Should these supplies be sudden- 
ly withdrawn industry and commerce in 
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all parts of the globe would feel the dis- 
astrous effect. Railroad and factory 
wheels would come to a standstill, steam- 
ships would stop, lights, even electric 
lights, would go out because dynamos 
could not go on turning. 

It fairly fires the imagination to study 
the past development and future possibil- 
ities of the oil industry. That the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. made a poor boy a billion- 
aire, and that the lighting of Asia with 
coal oil lamps is on the way to accom- 
plishment, are facts we cannot doubt. 
But we must bring our imagination into 
play to picture the vast wealth and re- 
sources of Standard Oil, or the profits 
in selling kerosene to 400,000,000 Chi- 
nese. 

If all the Standard Oil stocks were 
listed on the New York Exchange and 
their capitalization adjusted so as to 
bring the price of the shares within the 
reach of the rank and file of investors, 
their speculative popularity might well 
eclipse that of any other group of stocks. 
Imagination might run riot in these 
stocks as it did in the war stocks. 

However, there are only four oil com- 
panies represented on the stock exchange 
and but two of these, The Texas Co. and 
Mexican petroleum, operate on a large 
enough scale to attract special attention. 
The public does not wish to delve into 
the study of the oil industry when there 
are so limited a number of securities, 
representing that industry, to invest in. 
For these and other reasons Texas Co. 
has probably attracted less attention than 
other semi-speculative issues of lesser 
merit. 

The company is now at a stage where 
the stockholders are faced with some of 
the most interesting questions they have 
ever dealt with. As the leading so- 
called independent in the industry, how 
does the company compare with Stand- 
ard Oil? How is it developing its for- 
eign business, a highly important factor 
in its permanent success? How will the 
war’s ending affect it? How are earn- 
ings running? What is the possibility 


of future melons? 
Comparison With Standard 


In recent years the whole plan of de- 
velopment of the Texas Co, has been 


along the lines laid down by the old 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. In 
other words the aim of the present man- 
agement has been to build up a complete 
and highly efficient organization, embrac- 
ing in its entirety every branch of the 
business from producing, to transporta- 
tion, refining and marketing in both do- 
mestic and foreign fields. A brief sum- 
mary of the organization as it now stands 
will suffice to show how well this plan 
has been developed. 

Through the Producers Oil Co. a sub- 
sidiary company, the Texas Co. controls 
a present output of crude production suf- 
ficient to supply practically all of its re- 
finery requirements. This production 
includes over 10,000 barrels in the high 
grade Cushing fields besides 40,000 to 
50,000 barrels in the North Texas, 
North Louisiana and Costal fields, and 
about 10,000 barrels in Northern Mex- 
ico. The Producers Co. holds in addi- 
tion to its producing leases a large 
amount of undeveloped acreage in 
Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana. It has 
recently extended its holdings into the 
high grade light oil section of southern 
Mexico, and has also acquired acreage in 
Montana and Wyoming. The latter sec- 
tion promises to develop into one of the 
richest oil territories in the United 
States. With such holdings the Texas 
Co. not only has a supply of crude to 
meet its present refinery requirements, 
it has taken steps to insure, so far as it is 
possible to insure in the oil business, its 
future requirements. 

In the transportation of its crude oil 
the company is entirely independent of 
outside sources, having its own trunk 
and gathering pipe lines comprising a 
system of 1,600 miles and traversing 
Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana fields. 

The refining plants include five in the 
United States and one in Mexico. These 
have a combined capacity of close to 75,- 
000 barrels a day. The Port Arthur 
Texas plant which is the most import- 
ant has a crude charging capacity of 
about 45,000 barrels daily. At Port 
Arthur are turned out practically all the 
important known products of crude oil, 
from gasoline to lubricating oil, wax and 
grease. The plant with terminals, 
docks, wharves and barrel and can fac- 
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tories is an immense affair. It is the 
last word in efficiency. With crude oil 
delivered here at a low cost of transpor- 
tation, refined on an extremely low cost 
basis, and shipped out in the company’s 
own steamers, the Texas Co. is in a fav- 
orable position to compete with the large 
Atlantic seaboard refineries in the eastern 
states and foreign markets. 

In the matter of ships the Texas Co. 
has to some extent outdone the Standard 
Oil companies, even, for it is building its 
own vessels. Last spring the company 














of over 30 vessels. The two tankers 
now building are sister ships to the 
Texas and New York which were 
launched last spring. These four boats 
will each have a carrying capacity of 
70,000 barrels of oil which places them 
among the largest tank steamers afloat. 
The old Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey did its marketing through subsidiary 
companies which are now separated from 
it and carry on their business independ- 
ently. The Jersey company retains only 
New Jersey and Delaware as its market- 














TEXAS CO. 


BALANCE SHEET (As of June 30, 1916) 


Assets 
Plant Account—Investments in Rail Estate, Leases, Rights of Way, 
Pipe Lines, Tankage, Refineries, Ships, Cars, Terminals, Dis- 
tributing Stations, Natural Gas Wells and Equipment....... 


Bonds and Mortgages 
Other Investments 
Storehouse Supplies 


Stocks of Oil (Crude and Refined and in Process of Manufacture) 


Unexpired Insurance 
Accounts and Bills Receivable 
Advances to Subsidiary Companies 
Contract Advances 
Cash on Hand 


Capital Stock Issued 


Received on Stock Subscriptions, New Issue... .. 
ebentures Issued .... 


Six Per Cent. Convertible 
Six Per Cent. Serial Notes Outstanding 
Accounts and Bills Payable 
Provision for Taxes 


Provision for Interest on Debentures............ 
Provision for Interest on Serial Notes........... 
Provision for Bad and Doubtful Accounts Receivable. .... go cceee 


Insurance Reserve Fund 
Reserve for Sinking Fund and Depreciation 
Surplus 
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$46,857,435.42 
8,298,407.33 
2,051,760.28 
1,538,617.03 
29,993,610.66 
239,319.41 
15,187,369.60 
3,716,006.66 
557,738.43 


5,661,080.71 $114,101,345.53 








leased for this purpose the Sewall ship- 
vards at Bath, Me., and now has under 
construction there four 9,000 tons cargo 
steamers which will be available for its 
export service, probably by the end 0° 
1917. The work is being supervised by 
the Texas Co.’s own marine architects 
and the economies effected in other ways 
are very large. Furthermore delivery 
will be made much earlier than it would 
have been possible to contract from in 
any outside shipyard. With these cargo 
vessels and the two 9,100 ton tankers 
which are to be launched at Fore River 
shortly, the Texas Co. will have a fleet 


ing territory, whereas the Texas Co. 
covers all sections of the country includ- 
ing practically all the Southern states, 
New York, New England, Illinois and 
the Rocky Mountain section. It has 
over 500 distributing stations through- 
out this territory. 












Export Development 


While Texas Co. has expanded re- 
markably in the export field, it has as yet 
only scratched the surface. The com- 
pany has established distributing branch- 
es in South Africa, South America, Aus- 
tralia, the West Indies and China. Its 
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. business with these countries is growing 
by leaps and bounds. Since the war the 
company has benefited also from the ex- 
traordinary European demand. Ship- 
ments of refined products from Port Ar- 
thur to Europe, chiefly Great Britain, 
have recently been running at the rate 
of 4,000,000 barrels yearly. Before the 
war began the company distributed pro- 
ducts on the Continent through Antwerp, 
Belgium, where it had a terminal depot. 
This has of course been rendered useless 
but its loss is not a relatively heavy one, 
especially in view of the greatly aug- 
mented war demand. 

After the War What? 


With the foregoing summary of the 





1yilo-17 1915-16 

company’s present position it is evident 
that the scope of its activities are suffi- 
ciently broad to neutralize the effect of 
an unfavorable development in any one 
quarter. Texas Co. has nothing to fear 
from an ending of the war. Its export 
business outside of Europe can hardly 
be affected otherwise than favorably. 
As for the strictly war demand for pe- 
troleum the highest authorities in the 
trade are agreed that it will be supplant- 
ed by an even greater peace demand. 
The Central Empires were among our 
best customers for kerosene oil before 
the war. The industrial renaissance 
throughout Europe which is expected to 
follow peace should create a tremendous 
demand for all kinds of petroleum prod- 
ucts. In short it is hard to see where all 
American oil concerns, especially those 
companies prepared to handle export 





business in their own bottoms, will not 
benefit by peace. 
Earnings 

While no official figures are available 
it is learned from reliable sources that 
current earnings of the Texas Co. are 
running at a rate to indicate net for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, next, in ex- 
cess of $21,000,000. This means that 
share earnings on $55,500,000 capital 
may be higher than the record $37.56 
shown last year on $37,000,000 capital. 
This estimate the writer believes to be 
fairly conservative, barring a material 
decline in crude or gasoline prices. 
There is nothing in the present market 
situation to suggest such a ie amg 


1914-15 — 14 
and in fact the indications all point in the 
opposite direction. 


Melons and the Stock’s Position 


Texas Co. to carry out its expansion 
program has adopted the policy of giv- 
ing subscription rights to new stock is- 
sues from time to time. As has already 
pointed out these issues have come with 
great frequency in the last several years. 
The need of new capital is generally 
looked upon in Wall Street as reflecting 
an unfavorable condition in a company’s 
financial affairs, but it cannot be so con- 
strued in the case of the Texas Co. As 
the chart shows earnings per share of 
capital have increased steadily despite 
the big increases in the outstanding 
stock. 

The rights which are now selling 
“when issued” on the curb are to be 
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given to stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 30. They are for subscription at 
par to a 25 per cent issue of stock, and 
at this writing are worth about $23 each. 
Rights to the 20 per cent issue last 
March sold as high as $20 “when is- 
sued.” The two issues together amount 
to $18,500,000. 

A stockholder who receives 10 per 
cent dividend return on every $100 of 
new stock he subscribes for and who 
futhermore gets a share which is worth 
double its par value in the present mar- 
ket, certainly has no cause to complain. 
He knows also that his company is plac- 
ing the money where, if precedent is any 
criterion, where it will almost certainly 
earn a margin over the dividend paid and 
thus increase equities. Or if he cannot 
afford to subscribe for the stock offered, 
he may sell his right to do so for cash 
and collect a handsome extra dividend. 
In certain quarters these stock issues 
have been criticized on the ground that 
the company was paying too high for 
borrowed money. This argument is met 
with the assertion that a stock liability 
is the best liability, and that as long as 
the company is growing so rapidly its 
stockholders are entitled to an extra 
share in its success. 

Texas Company’s present policy and 
its possibilities of growth in the next five 


or ten years indicate that the issue of 
rights to new stock will continue to be re- 
sorted to to carry out the company’s ex- 
pansion plans. The probabilities are that 
these rights will continue to yield the 
equivalent of extra dividends much in 
excess of the regular 10 per cent divi- 
dends. 

While it is not possible to forecast 
the effect on earnings and the gen- 
eral progress of the company of a possible 
depression in the oil market due to a sud- 
den overproduction, it is hardly within the 
range of probability that the petroleum 
industry will ever again be subjected to 
an extended period of depression such as 
occurred in the first year of the war. 

That period, Texas Company withstood 
in a way which demonstrated the strength 
of the organization. In fact earnings 
for the fiscal year 1914-15 showed an 
actual increase over the previous year. 

On the whole, therefore, there seems 
to be every reason to regard Texas Com- 
pany at its present price as one of the 
best semi-speculative investment issues 
on the market, but in view of the atti- 
tude of THe MacGazine oF WALL STREET 
regarding investment or speculative pur- 
chases at this time, we would suggest 
that contemplated investments in this 
issue be delayed until a more favorable 
period 








A Market Opinion 


A Wall Street man with a large correspondence, observes in reference to 


recent market conditions :-— 


“We are simply in another orgie of wild and ill-based gambling. That is 





the only way to express it. Nine letters out of ten received at this office at 
present are inquiries about stocks which it is utterly impossible to analyze. 
At least half the inquiries refer to curb and other unlisted issues which issue 
no official reports worth scrutinizing. Most of the writers of these letters have 
what they call ‘inside information’ about their pet specialty. What they 
really have is an open tip and a lot of uneasy money. When people suddenly 
become possessed of surplus funds far in excess of their expectations, the first 
thing they want to do is to get more. We are in such a period now and noth- 
ing is so glaring or so worthless that it cannot find public buyers. There is 
no difference in either the merits or the general aspect of this speculative 
hurrah and those of former years. Same old game. And it will end in the 
same old way.” 
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How War Brought a Golden 


The Zinc Stocks 


Flood to the Spelter Produc- 


ing Companies— New Jersey Zin-, Butte & Superior 
and American Zinc—Are They a Purchase 





at Present Levels? 
By HENRY MINTON 
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HE fact that considerably less is 
known generally of the zinc in- 
dustry of this country and the 

companies engaged in its production 
and their securities does not gainsay the 
importance of this industry in its rela- 
tion to the other metal industries, nor 
does it take away any of the pertinence 
in the question, “What about zinc and 
the zinc stocks?” 

The zinc companies, like the copper 
and steel and lead and iron companies, 
were given their part to play soon after 
the war in Europe began. Like these 
other metals, zinc manifested a good 
deal of stagnation in the early months 
of the war, and the market for the metal 
continued to be weighed down by the 
surplus of metal that was carried over 
from the previous year into 1914. The 
companies that have been engaged in 
the production of zinc, or spelter as it 
is known in the trade, have all reaped 


WAR'S EFFECT ON 
SPELTER PRICES 
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handsome profits, some of the enorm- 
ous profits. Many of these companies, 
prior to the stimulus that was imparted 
to the industry by the war-created de- 
mand, were just about making ends 
meet, and several companies were vir- 
tually on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Since then, however, they have all “made 
money” and what is more the public, the 
investing and speculative buying public, 
have heard that they have made it and 
now, that there is in prospect another 
upturn in prices for the metal in conse- 
quence of a renewal of enquiries for it, 
this public is manifesting much interest 
and requesting brokers for “informa- 
tion” about the zinc stocks. 

The zinc. or spelter market in 1915 
was the outstanding feature of the metal 
year. This product had, relatively, the 
largest price advance of any metal, and 
the total business of the United States 
in that year expanded until it reached 
a volume of practically 500,000 tons. In 
1914 it was under 350,000 tons. For the 
first six months of the current year, the 
production was estimated at nearly 317,- 
000 tons or at the rate of 634,000 tons 
for the year. Probably the actual ton- 
nage produced will be found to be larger 
as smelting capacity continues, accord- 
ing to apparently reliable reports, to be 
on the increase. 


Effect of the War 


The war was responsible for the re- 
birth of the zinc industry, as already 
intimated. For a decade prior to 1914 
spelter sold at a price that ranged be- 
tween 4%4c. and 7c., with the average 
price for the period nearer the lower 
figure. At the conclusion of the first 
six months of the war, the price of spel- 
ter, which during the month before the 
war was in the neighborhood of 4.2c., 
had moved up to 6c. This advance was 
followed by a recession, which however 
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was short-lived and spelter recovered to 
5.6c. Early in the next quarter period 
however, ending with March, 1915, it 
became apparent that the surplus stocks 
of the metal were being considerably re- 
duced, and the withdrawal of the Bel- 
gian and German smelters, which had 
prior to the war, supplied Continental 
Europe, became reflected sharply in the 
market here. 

The price for the metal gradually 
crept up and by the end of March it was 
quoted at 10c. a pound. At this stage, 
there was another recession of the buy- 
ing movement that had put spelter up, 
and the price sagged some 2c. in the 
pound. Early in April, however, buy- 
ing mostly for the account of the war- 
ring nations, again became pronounced 


last half of 1915. At the present time, 
spelter is quoted at around 9c. with a 
strong tendency to advance. There is 
in prospect, according to interests allied 
with the industry, another well-defined 
demand for the metal, but it can be only 
guess-work as to where the price is like- 
ly to move to. It will depend upon the 
size of the demand, naturally, but it 
would not come as a surprise to some 
if that demand represented virtually the 
production capacity of three to four 
months. 

So far as it can be observed, the pres- 
ent rate of production is not much ahead 
of the rate of consumption. By some, 
it is held, that the one counterbalances 
the other. During the last half of 1915, 
there was a large expansion in smelter 








NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


Condensed Income Statements for Last Two Years 


Income after expenses, taxes, depreciation, etc... 


Interest 
Reserve for retirement bonds 
Net income 
Dividends paid 
Balan 
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El otis ahuntheabeueusasthdeuhstesanswwdin 2,085,292 96,385 
*Equivalent to $24.96 a share on $35,000,000 stock compared with $24.13 a share in previous 


quarter. 
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June 30, 1916 Mar. 31,1916 Inc. 
$8,850,292 $8,561,385 $288,907 
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*8,735,292 8,446,385 288,907 
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and spelter prices rose rapidly. In fact, 
so swiftly did the situation develope 
that it became difficult, if not impossible 
to say at any one time just what the 
price of the metal was. During June 
spelter reached 25c. a pound on a broad 
average, and the actual price on the 
smaller commercial quantities for prompt 
delivery reached 27c. and 28c. 


Buyers Refused More Metal 


When this point was reached, buyers 
refused to take any more metal, and the 
market declined in consequence. By the 
middle of August the price had sagged 
to between 10c. and I1lc., but by Novem- 
ber it was up again to 19c. on lightly 
realized demands, in December down to 
14c., and at the close of the year the 
price was 7.25c. a pound. 

During the current year the price has 
shown some fluctuations, but these were 
not of the erratic kind that marked the 


capacity in this country. The number 
of retorts, as of December 31, 1915, be- 
ing 156,568 as compared with 130,642 
as of July 1, 1915, and 113,914 as of 
January 1, 1915. The total number of 
retorts as of June 30, 1916 was 196,640, 
or an increase in the number of retorts 
during the half year of 24,812. The 
estimated number of retorts still under 
construction, including those that have 
already been put into service during this 
second half of the year, is close to 17,- 
300. 

It is curious to note that at first the 
advance in the price of spelter gave little 
ground for thought of providing addi- 
tional smelting capacity. At the present 
time the United States is supplying over 
70 per cent. of the world’s demand for 
zinc. The larger and best known com- 
panies in the field of production of zinc 
ore and spelter are the New Je Zinc 
Co., the American Zinc, Lead & Smelt- 
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ing Co. and the Butte & Superior Min- 
ing Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Company 


The real aristocrat among the Ameri- 
can zinc properties and the one excelling 
all others in the amount of spelter pro- 
duced and marketed annually is the New 
Jersey Zinc Co. But the stock of this 
company is held closely and nothing offi- 
cially has ever come out regarding the 
operating activity of this company save 
two meagre quarterly statements a 
short time ago. This company owns 
and operates mines, but also buys ores 
and concentrates for smelting. It has 
smelters in the West besides the large 
Franklin Furnace Mine in New Jersey, 
which is probably the company’s chief 
asset. This mine at the current rate of 
production is said to’ have something 
like 30 years ore blocked out. The com- 
pany is regarded as the richest zinc cor- 
poration in the world. Besides its spel- 
ter production it is a large producer of 
zinc oxides, probably the largest in the 
world, and the largest producer in the 
United States of spiegeleisen. Its opera- 
tions, however, have always been close- 
ly guarded. The company has been a 
_ dividend payer for years, and this 
and the action of the price of its stock 
have been the only index of its pros- 
perity. 

But the very mysteriousness surround- 
ing the affairs of the company seems to 
make it an attractive proposition. The 
largest individual stockholders are said 
to be August Heckscher, credited with 


STOCK PRICE RANGE OF: 


Am.Zinc,Lead & Butte & 
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company was increased from $10,000,- 
000 to $35,000,000, the stock was quoted 
at from 500 to 520. By April of that 
year it had advanced to 550, by June to 
805 and by July to 940. In that month 
the stock capital was increased to $35,- 
000,000 by the declaration of a 250 per 
cent. dividend, the old stock selling 
sharply up to 965. 
A Long String of “Extras” 

The new stock on July 19 was selling 
at 255 to 260, on September 24 it sold 
up to 305. Between the time of the 
stock dividend and the last noted ad- 
vance in price to 305, the stock was put 
on a regular 10 per cent. dividend basis 
by the declaration of a quarterly divi- 








BUTTE & SUPERIOR 
Earnings, Dividends and Surplus in Last Three Years 
EARNINGS 


Gross 
$2,676,653 

3,238,415 
12,087,116 


Net Income 


$942,988 
1,417,128 
9,125,947 


4,217,832 








owning 32,214 shares, and Edgar Palm- 
er, 30,124 shares, of the 350,000 now 
outstanding. An idea of the price ad- 
vance of the stock of the company in 
consequence of the prosperity of its 
business may be had from the following. 
Early in 1915 before the stock of the 


dend of 2% per cent. On September 
30 of that year an extra dividend of 20 
per cent. was declared payable in the suc- 
ceeding month along with the usual 
quarterly disbursement. On December 
30 the regular quarterly rate was in- 
creased to 4 per cent. and an extra divi- 
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dend of 10 per cent. was declared. The 
stock sold over the counter at 315. Last 
April the stock was quoted around 305 
to 312, and in that month another ex- 
tra dividend of 10 per cent. was de- 
clared. In May the regular quarterly 
of 4 per cent. was paid in addition to 
an extra of 5 per cent., in June another 
extra of 5 per cent. was declared and in 
July still another extra of 5 per cent. in 
addition to the regular quarterly. On 
September 27 the company declared an 


of this year. The company controls the 
Butte-New York Copper Co. and the 
North Butte Extension Development 
Co. It has complete ownership of 27 
claims aggregating 165 acres. It also 
owns fractional interests in 11 other 
claims having a total area of over 60 
acres, the interests averaging about nine 
acres. The Butte-New York owns about 
51 acres of patented claims and three 
claims in Beaver Head County of about 
53 acres. North Butte Extension owns 








AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING. 
Comparative Income Account, Years Ended Dec. 31. 
































1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 §1910 §1909 

“Operating income. .+$5,135,056 $186,158 1$91,656 $400,300 $408,252 $300,319 $301,797 
Other income ..... n° «addin (eanee  _eagaee -- “eeteas chee. Meee 

| ee income .... $5,293,878 $186,158 1$91,656 $400,300 $408,252 $300,319 $301,797 

ess: 

Depreciation ....... 2,642,378 12,000 49,957 65,702 150,000 25,000 244,445 
I nolo. y cabtaee. guened > letbite. o.adeden) <l eaees Sn >... sakes 
Bal. available for in- 

terest charges ..... $2,651,500 $174,158 1$141,613 $334,598 $258,252 $255,319 $57,352 
CEE ‘cecccs 9 eveses 108,465 77,418 37,965 73,082 61,434 57,352 

Net income ...... $2,651,500 $65,693 1£$219,031 $296,633 $185,170 $183,885  ...... 
GR OS cincs)) = onewes «|. sender 85,600 294,880 166,400 a see 

Surplus ........... $2,651,500 $65,693 +$304,631 $1,753 $18,770 $103,635  ...... 
Previous surplus ... 145,371 79,678 384,309 382,555 363,785 253,700 253,700 

P. & L. surplus... $2,796,871 $145,371 $79,678 $384,309 $382,555 $357,335 $253,700 


*After deducting cost of mining, manufacturing, marketing ores, spelter and sulphuric acid, 


other operating ¢ 
tAlso after deducting taxes and interest. 
INDICATED EARNINGS: 
On capital stock.. 54.92% 
Capital stock $4,828,000 


eee 


1.53% ee 
$4,280,000 $4,280,000 $3,661,000 


mses, administrative and general expenses. 
tTDeficit. 


§Years ended June 30. 


8.10% 890%  —«—«s DBT = ccccce 


9.16% 
$2,080,000 $2,006,250 $2,002,000 








extra of 10 per cent., this bringing the 
total cash dividends paid during the 
current year so far up to 62 per cent. 

The only reports that the New Jersey 
Zinc Co. has made to the public of its 
affairs are those for the quarter periods 
ended March 31 and June 31, 1916. 
These compare as shown in the table 
herewith. 


Butte & Superior Mining 


Much better known to the public gen- 
erally are the affairs of the Butte & Su- 
perior Mining Co., which was formerly 
the Butte & Superior Copper Co., the 
succession having taking place April 21 


29% acres adjoining the Butte & Su- 
perior group. 

Butte & Superior has a capitalization 
of $2,726,970 consisting of one class of 
stock with a par value of $10 a share. 
It has no funded debt, and it is paying 
dividends at the rate of $5. On Sep- 
tember 1 the company declared an ex- 
tra dividend of $5 a share which was 
paid to stockholders of record on Sep- 
tember 15. On the basis of its two 
quarterly reports so far for the current 
year showing profits of $3,554,940 for 
the three months ended March 31, as 
against $1,163,157 in the 1915 first quar- 
ter and $2,062,029 in the second 1916 
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quarter to June 30, as against $2,107,- 
153 in 1915, Butte & Superior earned 
$20.58 per share on its stock in the first 
six months or at the rate of $41.16 for 
the full year. This compares with 
$33.47 in 1915, $5.21 in 1914 and $3.47 
in 1913. 

The latest available reports as to pro- 
duction are for August, these showing 
that a total of 34,000 tons of ore was 
put out, yielding 10,500,000 pounds of 
zinc from 9,600 tons of concentrates, 
while the silver production was 200,000 
ounces. In 1915 the company produced 
522,949 tons of ore which yielded among 
other metals 177,802,719 pounds of zinc 
as against 121,545,158 pounds in 1914 
and 118,137,915 pounds in 1913. Gross 
and net earnings during the last three 
years reported are as shown in the tabu- 
lation herewith. 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 

The American Zinc, Lead & Smelt- 
ing Co., which owns valuable acreage in 
the famous Joplin zinc district of Mis- 
souri and elsewhere, was one of the 
companies which was noticeably bene- 
fitted by the advent of the war and-the 
demand for zinc that followed in its 
wake. In June, 1913, the directors had 
decided to pass the 50c. a share divi- 
dend that was due to be paid in the fol- 
lowing July on the $4,828,000 common 
stocks, and no dividends were paid by 
the company in the succeeding 1914 and 
1915 annual periods. On April 26, 
1916, the stockholders authorized the 
issuance of 100,000 shares of 6 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock, and an ini- 
tital quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share 
was declared on this stock July 13. The 
increase in the “preferred stock came as 
a 50 per cent. dividend and was made 
to stockholders of record May 15. An- 
other index as to how this company has 
been revived is shown in the compari- 
son of the reports for the last seven 
years. 





The recovery in earnings in the case 
of the above company is as remarkable 
as was the expansion of the New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co., judging the latter solely 
by the series of extra dividends and the 
increased regular dividend distributions 
on a stock capitalization 250 per cent. 
larger than prior to the war. 


The Industry’s Outlook 

So far as the zinc industry itself is 
concerned, the outlook for it briefly 
seems to be about the same as for the 
other metals; a continued large demand 
for sometime after the conclusion of the 
war. Advances in the current quota- 
tions for the metal are looked for in the 
trade on the next substantial orders 
materializing from abroad. Inquiries 
presaging such possible orders have al- 
ready had the effect of firming up the 
present price, but whether such high 
levels will be reached as were achieved 
in 1915 remains to be seen. The zinc 
field is not covered statistically as are 
copper and steel, and therefore less is 
known of the production and selling 
markets than of the other two metals. 
This makes for some uncertainty in 
gauging production and prices. 

For the same reason no one cares to 
hazard a prediction on the course of the 
zinc stocks. They probably are worth, 
on present metal prices, their present 
market quotations and higher metal 
prices would naturally mean higher price 
levels for this class of securities. But 
the zinc, or spelter stocks, have shown 
a decided tendency to develop weakness 
on declines in metal prices, thus voicing 
the fear of the trade as to what will 
happen to the greatly expanded produc- 
tion in this country when the war is 
over. Until there is more assurance that 
this ceuntry is not going to produce an 
over-supply of spelter even before the 
war is ended, the zinc stocks must 
be regarded as dangerous mediums of 
speculation. 
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Mining Digest 





Alaska Gold.—Reports for September 135,- 
760 tons of ore milled, assaying average of 
$1.30 per ton, compared with 169,100 tons 
in August, assaying $1.38 per ton. Mgr. 
Thane says: “The tonnage for September 
was lower due to exceedingly heavy storms 
during the entire middle of the month.” 


Anaconda Copper.—Has begun + 
zinc ore from the Douglas mine in the Coeur 
d’Alene district of Idaho, upon which it has 
an option. Original option expired Sept. 1, 
but the co. asked for an extension for 6 
mos., which was granted. As soon as Ana- 
conda’s refinery at Great Falls is completed 
and the entire five sections are in operation, 
it is said that from 300 to 400 tons of ore 
will be shipped daily from the Douglas 
mine. 


Arizona Commercial.—Directors have de- 
clared initial dividend of 50c. per share on 
the co.’s 260,000 shares, calling for disburse- 
ment of $132,500. With production running 
close to 5,000,000 Ibs. of copper per annum, 
estimated co. can earn better than $600,000 
a year on 25c. copper, or $2.25 per share 
on 260,000 shares. 


Bingham Mines Co.—Recentl 
call through trust company for , 
worth of bonds at 102. Their retirement 
will be immediate and take care of the last 
of the original issue of $587,000. 


Caledonia Mining Co.—Declared regular 
monthly dividend of 3c. a share, or $78,150, 
payable Oct. 5 to holders of record on date 
of declaration. This makes payments for 
current year $755,450. August net earnings 
approximately $100,000, as compared with 
$90,000 in July. 

Calumet & Hecla—Reported this mine 
has no copper for sale before next January 
and that for some time it has been accept- 
ing orders only for delivery during the first 
quarter of 1917 at prices better than 27c. 
per lb. 


Canada Copper Co., Ltd—Developments 
at the Copper Mountain property under- 
stood to be proceeding satisfactorily. At 
Greenwood, B. C., the smelter has been in 
continuous operation during the entire year, 
and up to September there have been pro- 
duced 3,455,578 lbs. of copper, 8,555 ounces 
of gold and 33,096 ounces of silver. 

Chino Copper.— Produced in August 
6,326,116 lbs. copper, compared with 6,883,- 
403 Ibs. in July. 

Copper Range—Said to be earning not 
less than $7,000,000 a year net, or the equiva- 
lent of about $18 per share. 

Champion Copper Co.—Declared dividend 
of $6.40 a share, making $74.40 since Feb. 
21, 1915. Payment previous to one just de- 
clared was $6.40 on Sept. 8, 1916. 

Darwin Lead & Silver Mines Dev 
ment Corporation.—Shares were recently 


issued a 
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listed on the New York Curb. It is located 
at Darwin, Inyo County, California, running 
lead and silver ore of high grade. new 
process known as the “Murex” is employed 
for the extraction of ore, and their mill is 
the first of its kind to be used in this coun- 
try. Its use is proving a greater success 
than was anticipated, and has obtained con- 
centrates at a lower figure than originally 
estimated. The banking interests back of 
the Darwin Lead & Silver Mines & Develop- 
ment Corporation expressed complete satis- 
faction over developments so far. Darwin 
shares are selling around $7 at this time 
on the New York Curb. 


Granby Consolidated.—Declared quarter- 
ly dividend of $2 per share, payable Nov. 1 
to stock of record Oct. 18. August produc- 
tion was 3,218,847 lbs. copper, against 4,268,- 
846 lbs. in July. A shut-down of several 
furnaces at the old Grand Forks smelter 
was responsible for the loss. Earnings of 
co. for year ended June 30 were equal to 
$25.46 per share, as against $5.52 in previous 
year. 


Hedley Gold Mining Co.—Declared regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 3% and an extra 
dividend of 2%, payable Sept. 30 to stock 
of record Sept. 23. 


Inspiration Soaper Co.—Produced in Sep- 
tember 11,850, lbs. copper, which com- 
pares with 11,450,000 Ibs. in August. 


Isle Royale.—Declared quarterly dividend 
of $1 a share and $1 extra (payable Oct. 31), 
which calls for disbursement of $300,000. 


Kerr Lake.—Reports for year ended Aug. 
31 net profits of $813,702, compared wit 
$550,775 in previous year. 


Mason Valley Mines Co.—Offers to 
stockholders of record Oct. 14, 200,000 shares 
of stock at $5 per share, in proportion of 2 
new for 3 present shares. Stock has been 
underwritten. Subscriptions are payable on 
or before Nov. 1, 1916. For 8 mos. to Aug. 
31, total income of the co. was $12,133 and 
expenses $69,710, or a net loss of $57,576. 
Current assets on Aug. 31 totaled $336,772 
and current liabilities $37 303. 


Mass. Consolidated Mining Co.—Present 
profits of co. understood to be at rate of $7 
a share per annum. 


Mohawk Mining Co.—Earnings for this 
year expected to be between $22 and $23 per 
share, against $20 paid out in dividends. 


Nevada Consolidated.—August production 
was 7,688,014 Ibs. copper, compared with 
8,537,231 Ibs. in July. 


New ? Zinc Co.—Declared an extra 
dividend of 10%, payable Oct. 10 to stock 
of record Sept. 30. This makes total of 62% 
dividends paid by co. so far this year, 
amounting to $21,700,000. 
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Nipissing Mines Co.—Declared regular 
quarterly dividend of 5% and an extra divi- 
dend of 5%, both payable Oct. 20 to stock 
of record Sept. 30. Co.’s financial statement 
for quarter ended Sept. 25 shows: Cash in 
banks, $1,217,838; value of ore and bullion 
in transit, $458,359; value of ore mined and 
bullion on hand, $499,956; total, $2,176,152. 


Osceola Consolidated Mining Co. — De- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $5 a share, 
payable Oct. 31 to stockholders of record 
Oct. 3. The two previous quarterly divi- 
dends were $4. 


Pittsburgh Coal Co.— The readjustment 
plan is now formally operative and new 
stock probably will be ready for issue with- 
in 60 days. fo. declared regular quarterly 
dividend of 14% on pref. stock, payable 
Oct. 25 to stock of record Oct. 14. 


Quincy Mining Co.—Earnings of between 
$20 and $23 per share are expected for the 
year ending Dec. 31. Since the first of Sep- 
tember operations have been conducted at 
a normal rate and, barring further unex- 
pected hindrance, the co. should in 1916 
report a production of about 21,000,000 Ibs. 
of copper. 


Ray Consolidated—August output was 
6,597,032 Ibs. copper, compared with 6,834,- 
492 Ibs. in July. 

St. Mary’s Mineral Land Co.—Declared 
dividend of $2 per share, payable Oct. 14. 
This payment will make $15 per share paid 
by the co. during the first 10 mos. of 1916. 

Tennessee Copper.—It is reported that a 
refinancing plan will be placed before stock- 
holders shortly. This co. owes about 
$2,000,000, including floating debt, of which 
approximately $1,000,000 constitutes a liabil- 
ity due the Russian on Additional 
funds will be raised by the proposed plan 
to give the co. sufficient working capital. 


U. S. Smelting & Refining. — Declared 
quarterly dividend of $1 a share on com. 
stock, also regular quarterly dividend of 
87'%4c. on pref., both payable Oct. 14 to 
stock of record Oct. 9. Directors have is- 
sued following statement: “Earnings for 8 
mos. (August partly estimated), after pro- 
viding for all interest charges on notes, and 
making usual reserves for depreciation and 
exploration, are $6,418,538. The Mexican 
properties have contributed less than 15% 
of the total earnings.” 

Utah Copper.—Produced in August 20,- 
315,440 Ibs. copper, compared with 20,302,228 
in July. 

Utah Metal & Tunnel Co.—It-is reported 
that engineers who have recently examined 
this co.’s holdings have placed a value of 
$5,000,000 cn the Bingham-New Haven prop- 
erty. This is the equivalent of over $7 a 
share for Utah Metal without taking into 
consideration its original holdings of min- 
eral property. The co. has about $500,000 
in cash in the bank, besides $175,000 due for 
metals sold but not yet delivered. It has 
recently purchased $125,000 of its bonds, 
leaving $235,000 outstanding. 

Utah Securities Corporation. — August 
gross earnings were $471,772, compared with 
$409,165 in August, 1915, and net earnings 
were $251,684, compared with $214,065. 


Yukon Gold €o.—Has completed the hull 
of its new 9 cubic feet steel dredge on 
Coffee creek, Trinity county, California, and 
the dredge is expected to be in active opera- 
tion before winter. This co. is said to be 
the largest placer mining co. in the United 
States, and its equipment of dredges, steam 
and electric power plants, water flumes, ma- 
chine shops, etc., are valued at approximate- 
ly $7,000,000. The original holdings are in 
the Klondike near Dawson, Alaska, but 
since 1912 the co. has been steadily acquir- 
ing placer properties in California. 








Mining Inquiries 





Pittsburgh Jerome 

N. E., Haysville, Pa.—Pittsburgh Jerome 
(2) is a copper prospect located in the same 
district as the mines of the United Verde and 
the United Verde Extension. The rich ore 
that these two mines have developed has 
boomed the entire district and the stocks of 
various prospects there are selling at inflated 
prices because of the possibility of these prop- 
erties also striking ore. This, of course, 
¢ stock is a very risky 


Osceola Copper 
. Kalamazoo, Mich.—Osceola Cop- 
low as $95 for a very good reason. 
it could maintain its present production over 
‘ of years the stock would be 
worth at least $150 a share. The richest of its 


three mines, however, is approaching exhaus- 
tion, and after another three years the company 
will do well to produce 15,000,000 pounds of 
copper per annum at a cost of 11%c. 


Big Ledge Copper 

C. F. D., Portland, Me—Big Ledge Copper 
(556) has an authorized wold of 1,500,000 
shares, par value $5. The company’s property 
consists of 1,170 acres of proven mineralized 
ground in Yavapai County, Ari Recently 
the Gopher group of patented claims was ac- 
quired. Large and valuable ore bodies have 
been located and production is already started. 
The management is highly ded in min- 
ing circles. The company is still largely 
in the prospective however, and for that 
reason stock cannot regarded in the light 
of an investment issue. 











Mining Inquiries 





Nipissing Mines 

R. B. S., Washington, D. C.—Nipissing 
Mines (8%4) we believe to have good specula- 
tive possibilities. This company is capitalized 
with $6.000,000 stock, par value $5. Dividends 
are now being paid at the rate of $1 per share 
per annum. 

Earnings are running at the rate of approxi- 
mately $2 per share per annum. The company 
has only about two years’ supply of ore block- 
ed out, but indications are that a great deal 
more valuable ore will be uncovered. In view 
of the fact that earnings are considerably in 
excess of dividends and as the company has 
about $2,000,000 cash assets, it is expected that 
extra dividends will be paid shortly. 


Nevada Consolidated 

K. J., Chicago, Ill—Nevada Consolidated 
(23) can be regarded as an attractive copper 
investment stock. It has not advanced as 
much as many other coppers, although its 
earnings have increased just as much propor- 
tionately. The company is now paying divi- 
dends at the rate of 50c. quarterly and, in ad- 
dition, extra dividends of 50c. quarterly. In 
1915, dividend payments totaled $1.50. In 
1914, $1.12% was paid, and in 1912 and 1913, 

each year. For the year ended December 
31, 1915, the company earned $2.77 per share. 
Nevada has 41,000,000 tons of ore blocked out 
averaging 1.68% copper. It is estimated that 
with production maintained at its present rate 
the mine will have about 15 years of life. Div- 
idends on this stock, therefore, should not be 
considered as income. A _ certain amount 
should be set aside to amortize the principal. 


Butte & Superior 

H. S. L. Washington, D. C—Butte & 
Superior (64%) has sold its zinc fairly far 
ahead and earnings are likely to continue very 
excellent for the balance of 1916. The ques- 
tion comes up, of course, as to what the com- 
pany will be able to do with spelter at a more 
normal figure. In 1914 it earned $5.21 per 
share on its stock, even though the property 
was idle two months and only 5.08c. was re- 
ceived for the spelter. This price of spelter is 
a little under the average. For the past fif- 
teen years the average price has been 5.96c. 
Moreover, Butte & Superior is in a position 
to produce much larger quantities of zinc than 
in 1914. In 1915, for example, 163,956,791 Ibs. 
was produced. The cost of producing zinc is 
3%c. to 33%4c. per Ib. Should spelter decline 
to a normal price, therefore, Butte & Superior 
should be able to show at least 14c. profit per 
Ib. of zinc produced. On 1915 production this 
would yield profits equal to about $9 per share. 
In figuring the cost of production, the value of 
the silver produced is, of course, taken into 
account. In 1915, the company produced 3,- 
385,164 ounces of silver, 6,164 ounces of gold, 
1,751,545 Ibs. of copper and 7,485,489 Ibs. of 
lead. This company has about two years’ sup- 
ply of ore on hand, but the mine has unques- 


tionably many years of life as only a small 
portion of it has been developed. 


Federal Mining 

B. B., Washington, D. C_—We are not in- 
clined to favor Federal Mining & Smelting 
preferred. It is a decidedly risky stock. The 
reason for this is that the company’s ore re- 
serves are very small and jt is decidedly un- 
certain how long it can continue to be a good 
money maker. We see no reason for pur- 
chasing cats and dogs such as this. 


St. Mary’s Mineral Land 


J. G., Elmira, N. Y.—We think very well of 
this stock for a long pull. It is the kind of 
issue which one should put away and forget. 
Very many big things can happen to it. 
not buy it with the idea of making a few 
points profit, or even for its present dividend 
return, which is very large. Buy it to keep 
for 10 or 20 years and your reward should be 
very handsome. 


Alaska Juneau 

F. F., Philadelphia, Pa—Alaska Juneau 
(7%), as we stated in our previous letter, we 
believe to have attractive speculative possibili- 
ties for the long pull. We are inclined to the 
opinion that its recent decline has been largely 
in sympathy with the decline in Alaska Gold. 
The management of the company states that 
the development of the property is proceeding 
according to schedule and that early in 1917 
the mill will be in operation. When this mill 
is in complete operation the management esti- 
mates an earning capacity of $1 per share per 
annum for the stock. It is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that the stock will sell 
at $20 some time in the future, although there 
is no immediate prospect of any remarkable 
advance. 


Boston & Montana 

S. J. H., New York City—Boston & Mon- 
tana (.75) has had a rather sharp decline of 
late, but there has been no unfavorable infor- 
mation accompanying this decline. In fact, all 
the news in regard to the mine has been opti- 
mistic. It was recently reported that the 
quartz vein in the east crosscut had widened 
to 3 feet. Under the circumstances we believe 
your best course would be to hold the stock. 


Ray Consolidated 

V. D. J., Binghamton, N. Y.—Ray Consoli- 
dated (25) reported for the quarter ended 
June 30, 1916, profits of $3,242,542, equal to 
$2.06 per share for the quarter, or at the an- 
nual rate of $8.24. At the present time Ray 
Consolidated is paying 50c. quarterly and 25c. 
extra. In view of its large earnings, we be- 
lieve it likely that the extra dividend will be 
poteininss and perhaps increased in the 
uture. 
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Oil Notes 





Associated Oil Co—dAccording to an 
award made by the Land Office at Visalia, 
Cal., this co. will receive oil lands in the 
Elk Hills district valued at $4,000,000. The 
land was originally located by the Eight Oil 
Co. and under the mining laws belonged to 
that co., if developed. The Associated later 
drilled and found oil and subsequently sued 
for the title to the land. 


Atlantic Refining.— Estimated in well- 
informed quarters that earnings -of this co. 
the current year will be in excess of those 
of 1915, when profits from operations 
amounted to $5,381,903, compared with $940,- 
741 in 1914, $3,734,232 in 1913 and $4,953,952 
in 1912. Recent domestic gasoline sales have 
averaged 5,000,000 gallons monthly. Co.’s 
products are sold in Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and the New England States, with export 
business amounting to practically 25% of 
the clearances from the port of Philadelphia. 
To take care of its foreign trade the co. has 
contracted for five tank ships, two of which 
will be delivered this year and the other 
three in 1917. Combined daily capacity of 
crude oil is about 50,000 bbls. 


California Petroleum.—Net earnings, in- 
cluding subsidiary companies, before allow- 
ing for depreciation in August, were $139,889. 
For 8 mos. ended Aug. 31, net amounted 
to $842,374. As of July 31 last, the co. 
and subsidiaries reported current assets of 
$1,334,509, and current liabilities of $137,512. 
Current assets included approximately $414,- 
000, representing oil storage carried at a 
market price of about 35c. per bbl. 


_ Cosden & Co.—Reports net earnings after 
interest for 7 mos. ended July 31 of $2,044,- 
223, to which is added a profit from sales 
of investments of $128,041, bringing total 
net 1 e - to dividends for Foon to 
$2,172,264. This is equal to $1.89 a share 
on 1,150,574 shares of common outstanding, 
and is at rate of about $3.25 a share per 
annum. Special meeting of stockholders 
in Tulsa, Okla., to authorize the new bond 
issue and also to authorize an increase in 
capital to provide for conversion of these 
meg | io $18 a share has been called for 
ct. ° 


Eureka Pipe Line Co.—Declared regular 





quarterly dividend of $6 a share, payable 
Nov. 1 to stock of record Oct. 16. 


Indiana Pipe Line Co.— Declared usual 
quarterly dividend of $2 a share, payable 
Nov. 15 to holders of record Oct. 23. 


International Petroleum Co.—Representa- 
tions have been made to Peruvian govern- 
ment of unfairness of proposed tax legisla- 
tion. Directors hope to obtain not only 
substantial reduction in proposed tax, but 
also a definite assurance that rights of the 
co. in Peru will be respected and that in 
future it will be permitted to carry on its 
business free from the confiscatory taxa- 
tion which now threatens its operations. 


Mexican Petroleum Export Co.—De- 
clared a dividend of 20% ($1 American 
gold) payable Sept. 30. 


Sinclair Oil & Refining Co.—Declared 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 a share, 
payable Nov. 15 to stock of record Oct. 31. 


Texas Co.—Directors voted 25% increase 
in stock, subscription rights to which will 
be offered at par, $100, to stock of record 
Nov. 30, payments to be made in two in- 
stalments of 50% each, due on or before 
Jan. 5 and April 5, 1917, respectively. New 
stock will share in earnings from Apr. 1, 
1917. Interest at rate of 5% per annum will 
apply on instalments paid from Jan. 5 to 
Apr. 5. Increase will amount to $11,500,000 
and will bring outstanding capital to $55,- 
500,000. 


Union Oil Co.—Has declared a dividend 
of $1.50 a share, payable Oct. 24 to stock 
of record Oct. 9. Net for current fiscal year 
is officially estimated at approximately 21%. 


Vacuum Gas & Oil Co., Ltd.—It is an- 
nounced that this company, which has re- 
cently completed 5 oil wells, is now pro- 
ducing at rate of 250 bbls. of oil per day. 
Just south of Tillsonburg and north of the 
Port Burwell Fields, in Norfolk, the com- 
pany has completed one gas well with a 
daily flow of approximately 1,000,000 cubic 
feet. A second well is nearing completion. 
The Company has already contracted with 
the Medina Gas Company for their entire 
output of gas at the rate of 12c. per thous- 
and cubic feet. 











Then and Now 


It seems now strange and incredible that at the outbreak of the war we shut up 
the New York Stock Exchange for fear we should have to buy back our securities from 
Europe, and that when we reopened it timorously five months later we established 


minimum prices, which was in effect to say to Europe: “At these 
us our stocks and bonds, but no cheaper!” Well, we are rich enoug 


rices you may sell 
as it is—too rich, 


if we had not been afraid of bargains in our own securities in the latter 


York 


fae gy 
of 1914 we should be now so much richer that it would seem scandalous.—New 
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Oil Inquiries 





Federal Oil 


H. V. D., Passaic, N. J—Federal Oil (13%) 
owns land in Mexico supposed to be oil bear- 


ing, but nothing of importance has ever been 
done on it. he company recently acquired 
considerable oil lands in Kentucky and Texas, 
however, and has been actively drilling. $300,- 
000 8% preferred stock was recently sold to 
provide funds for the development of this 
property. Results so far have been up to ex- 
pectations, and the company has a production 
of 500 bbls. per day on the few wells so far 
driven. Other wells are being developed. 
This stock has speculative possibilities, but 
must be considered solely as a speculation. 


Standard of New York 

C. K. H., Buffalo, N. Y.—Standard Oil Co. 
of New York (230). This company’s present 
capitalization is $75,000,000, par $100. It is 
paying dividends on this capital at the rate of 
$8 per share per annum. It has no bonded 
debt, and, as it publishes its earnings but once 
a year, no estimate can be formed for the 
present fiscal year. It is assumed, however, 
that from the high prices of crude oil and gaso- 
line during the past year, its earnings will be 
largely in excess of 1915, when they amounted 
to $15,761,663, or over $25 per share on the cap- 
ital stock. The recent advance of 10c. in 
Pennsylvania crude has had an additional ef- 
fect upon its earnings and gives an additional 
market value to its stock. 








Inter. Petroleum 

D. C. E., Gates Mill, Ohio.—International 
Petroleum (1034) has $1,200,000 stock, par 
$5.00. It was formed for acquiring control of 
several companies operating in Peru. It is 
controlled by the Imperial Oil Co., Ltd., of 
Canada, which in turn is controlled by the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. The com- 
pany’s daily production is said to be close to 
7,000 barrels. It is expected that other proper- 
ties will be acquired that will materially in- 
crease the company’s output. The company’s 
report for 1915 covering the introductory pe- 
riod of the company’s business showed earn- 
ings of $385,482. 





Midwest Oil 


B. E. S., Bronx, New York City.—Midwest 
Oil (41) is rapidly clearing up the back divi- 
dends on its preferred neck and dividends on 
the common can be looked for in the near fu- 
ture. We believe it ill advised to take as large 
a loss as this stock shows you at present prices, 
especially as the company has possibilities. 











Pierce Oil 

B. S. E., N. ¥. City—Pierce Oil (14). We 
dislike to advise anyone to sell out at a loss, 
and, in view of the recent rise in crude oil 
which will affect the earnings of this company, 
we believe it would be wise to retain the 
stock. 

Sinclair Oil 

H. D. F., Philadelphia, Pa.—Sinclair Oil & 
Refining since its organization has been showing 
earnings considerably in excess of what was 
originally anticipated. It is estimated now that 
net earnings for 1916 will be about $13,000,000. 
Of the 6% convertible bonds due 1926, $20,- 
000,000 are authorized, of which $16,000,000 ar 
outstanding. The other $4,000,000 can only be 
issued for 75% of the cost of extensions to the 
property and provided earnings for the pre- 
ceding twelve months were three times the in- 
terest charges. The sinking fund of 5% of 
the total amount of bonds issued is provided 
annually, and in addition 20% of surplus earn- 
ings must be used to retire bonds. Under this 
sinking fund provision, approximately $3,000,- 
000 bonds will be retired in 1916, reducing the 
outstanding amount to $13,000,000. In view 
of the splendid showing the company has 
made, we believe that these bonds can be re- 
garded as reasonably safe. 





Cal. Petroleum Pfd. 

L. C. E., Pawtucket, R. 1—California Pe- 
troleum Pfd. (49%4) is a highly speculative 
stock, and its future market course will prob- 
ably largely depend on how favorable further 
development of the company’s oil properties 
turns out. The company has acquired several 
new promising properties, and should it be 
successful in striking good producing wells, 
earnings will, of course, be materially in- 
creased. 





Penn-Mex Fuel 
S. B., Cincinnati, Ohio.—Penn.-Mex. Fuel 


( 56 bid, 58 asked) has 300,000 acres in the 


vicinity of Vera Cruz, Mexico. The compan 
is capitalized with $1,000,000 stock, par $25. 
51% of the stock is owned by the South Penn 
Oil Company. Penn-Mex Fuel has a contract 
with Standard Oil of New Jersey calling for 
something like 17,000,000 barrels of oil. It has 
had difficulty in making delivery, however, be- 
cause of the shortage of ships. Recently sev- 
eral new steamers have been put into commis- 
sion, and the shipments are running much bet- 
ter, being close to 1,000,000 bbls. per month. 


a — 








WHY MINING ENGINEERS GO INSANE 


Our good friend E. B. Kirby has received a 


letter from “somewhere in Missouri” asking, 


Rae Py locate gold and silver coins, or iron kettles about the size of a teakettle, if either is 
buried in the ground? If so, what is the least you would charge to come here and how soon 


“ys come? 


S.—I know of several farms around here where money was buried during the Civil 


War.”—Mining & Engineering W orld. 





—— 
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TOPICS FOR TRADERS 





, 


The Rails Next? 


Bullish Potentialities in Record Earnings and Strong 
Technical Position 





BY THOS. L. SEXSMITH 





(In our issue of Sept. 30 we published an analysis of the eight hour law and its effect on rail- 
road earnings by Lockwood Barr. Mr. Barr took the long range view of the railroad situation 


discussing the problem in its broad economic aspects. 
reasonably expected to apply to the immediate market movements of the rails. 


Obviously such an analysis could not be 
In the following 


article Mr. SexSmith applies the analytical microscope to the immediate and technical market 


sition of the rails. 
itor.) 


HEN the report of the Commerce 
Commission disclosed the rail- 
road earnings figures for the fis- 

cal year ended June 30, 1916, which 
showed increases of $407,000,000 in 
gross and $308,000,000 in net over 1915, 
and 288 and 213 millions respectively 
over the previous high record year, 
1913, the writer instinctively turned to 
his market records to ascertain what re- 
sponse, if any, the railroad list had al- 
ready made to the remarkable increase 
in earnings. The result was astonish- 
ing. Not so much to the writer, per- 
haps, because he has kept in rather 
close touch with the market move- 
ments of all classes of stocks, yet it is 
indeed something to marvel over that 
so little response in the way of re- 
covery has come to so wonderful a 
showing. 

Just about one year ago an average 
price record of ten representative rails 
was working around the figure 84. Sep- 
tember 20, the day on which this arti- 
cle is being written, the average price 
of the same ten stocks has reached 94. 
Ten points, then, measured the sum total 
of response to the vast new earning 
power of the railroads disclosed by the 
recent report. In other days, when 
rails were more in public favor in a 
speculative sense, a good monthly earn- 
ings report had often proved the ex- 
cuse for an aggregate advance of as 
much and more. But since the advent 


of the war stocks, the rails have taken a 
back seat, and recently have not been 
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is conclusions are worthy of the most careful consideration and study.— 


looked upon as among the market leaders. 
Earnings Overcome Restraints 


Discussion of the backward attitude 
of the rails is general. The most fa- 
miliar reasons cited for their failure to 
go up in proportion to advances in the 
industrial group are known to all inter- 
ested in market matters. First is given 
the rate making restraint exercised by 
the Commerce Commission; second, 
the vastly iricreased cost of all materials 
used in the construction, equipment 
and maintenance of railroads; third, 
the constantly increasing burden of tax- 
ation ; fourth, increased wage disburse- 
ments; and last but not least, if we are 
to believe all we read as coming from 
railway heads, the obnoxious 8-hour 
law recently passed by Congress. 

The first four of the so-called rea- 
sons for the failure of railroad stocks 
to advance were in existence through- 
out the whole fiscal year of 1915-1916. 
How ineffective in restraining the earn- 
ing capacity of the roads these four in- 
fluences actually were, the record earn- 
ings figures themselves decisively 
demonstrate. The effect of the fifth 
reason is as yet speculative. Estimates 
of the total yearly cost to the roads 
vary with the source, and the view 
point of the estimator. However, if the 
railroads have been so far able to thrive 
as they have done during the past two 
years in the face of the first four for- 
midable reasons for their ultimate 
bankruptcy, it is reasonable to expect 
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that the fifth may not seriously inter- 
fere with a continuance of the present 
healthy prosperity. 

Day of the Rails Due 


If this view is in the main correct, 
the day of the railroads in the market 
is not very far distant. In the market, 
every class of stocks has its day. In 
1915 it was the “war brides” ; this year, 
so far, has been featured by epochal 
movements in steel stocks, marines and 
coppers. If the apparent tendency, then, 
is from the ridiculous to the sublime, 
why not end up with the eminently con- 
servative rails? And if evidence of care- 
ful and long continued preparation 
counts for anything in market calcula- 
tions, the market is soon to witness the 
return of the rails to their own as lead- 
ers. When that expectation becomes a 
fact, then we may well hope to see an- 
other bull market of the kind that old 
timers revel in talking about. 

The September 16 issue of THE MaGa- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET contained a full 
page graphic which gave two-point and 
larger movements of the Dow-Jones 
averages of 20 railroad stocks, from 
July 1, 1885, to September 1, 1916, 31 
years of market history with which all 
interested in price changes should be 
familiar. The low point made by these 
averages was at 42, touched August 8, 
1896, and the high point was at 138, 
made January 22, 1906. The advance 
from bottom to top was 96 points. The 
half-way point between the two ex- 
tremes would be located at 90. It hap- 
pened that when the Stock Exchange 
closed on the afternoon of July 30, 1914, 
to remain closed for over four months, 
the closing prices of these averages was 
at the figure 90, the half-way point be- 
tween record high and low. 

One of the characteristics of reac- 
tions is that they have a tendency to 
stop mid-way between the beginning 
of a movement and its top. Half-way 
reactions occur so often that many 
operators base part of their comittments 
on that principle. It does not always 
work out exactly, or even approxi- 
mately, but it proves so reliable that 
its use, with judgment, is justified. In 
all the uncertainties and perplexities of 





the troublous times which followed the 
reopening of the Exchange in Decem- 
ber, 1914, not once did the 20 railroad 
stock averages decline more than two 
points’ and a small fraction below the 
figure 90. Twice around 88, three times 
around 90, and once around 92 did these 
averages meet with support during the 
period between the close of the market 
at the end of July, 1914, and the latter 
part of August, 1915. 
Market Reflects Preparation 


It was this continued support which 
defined the lowest limits of the accumu- 
lation which preceded the rise in the 
fall of last year of 14 points, from 92 to 
108. Reaction followed that rise to 
around the figure 100, made April 22 
last. From that figure, or thereabouts, 
the averages moved away two full 
points or more three times, rallying the 
third time to June 12, making a high 
slightly above the high of last fall. 
Reaction again came, this time to 104 
only, and from that figure the averages 
have moved up three different times 
a distance of over two full points each 
time. The top of the last rally bettered 
that of June 12 by enough to give 
promise of still higher on the next try. 

A very noticeable and _ significant 
feature was the tendency of volume of 
transactions in the rails to swell on 
advances and diminish on declines. 
This, together with the peculiar move- 
ment of the price averages, expressing 
as it does the rising levels of support- 
ing beds, gives rather convincing evi- 
dence the rails are not to be much 
longer held in check. 

Conclusions 

If it is true that earning capacity in 
the long run determines values, then 
there is reason enough for price ad- 
vance in rails. Earnings are at record 
figures, prices not much better, on 
average, than one-half those of other 
years. If it is also true that proper 
preparation always precedes import- 
ant movements in the market (and the 
writer is quite ready to accept that 
premise as being correct) then such 
a move is about to occur in the 
rails, because the preparation for it has 
been both thorough and extensive. 
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Technical and Miscellaneous Inquiries 





“Seasonal” Market Movement 

Q.—Will you kindly tell me what are the 
normal seasonal stock market price move- 
ments in a year?—R. W. F., Utic 

Ans.—The term “seasonal” price move- 
ments” really does not mean anything in the 
market, and commitments made solely on ex- 
pectation of seasonal fluctuations are as liable 
to result in loss as in profit. Some use, how- 
ever, may be made of the expectancy of a rise 
in the spring of the year, especially in years 
which have good declines in the early months. 
If there is such a thing as a normal seasonal 
movement in the market, the proverbial 
“Spring Rise” is that. In many years, but 
by no means as often as during the Spring, 
there have been sharp rises in the Fall. This 
is particularly true of “good crop” years, al- 
though we have so far this Fall had an ex- 
ceedingly vigorous rise, in spite of the fact 
that crop yields are conceded to be the smallest 
in years. 

It is much safer to base expectations of rise 
or fall of prices on the technical position of 
the market than on seasonal considerations. 
If the market declines in the Fall it is re- 
sponse to a technical condition which demands 
it, and if it rises in the Spring it is because it 
has been prepared for an advance during the 
days, weeks or months preceding the move- 
ment. Speculators should study the prepara- 
tory periods. 

Mr. Halburton Fales, Jr., wrote an excellent 
article on season price variations which ap- 
peared in the September, 1913, issue of THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. 


Borrowing Rates 

Q.—In sovtewiog, Fuse issue of Sept. 16 I 
notice on page , Table No. 1, you give 
schedule for a $2,000 investment, and in 
your calculation you show money borrowed at 
the rate of 4%. My experience is that I have 
been required to pay 5% and 6%. What 
method of procedure is necessary or how and 
where could a transaction of this kind be car- 
ried out so as to obtain a 4% loan?—W. G. A., 
Nela Park, Cleveland. 

Ans.—We have submitted your inquiry in re- 
gard to money rates to Mr. Scribner Browne, 
and he has replied as follows: 

“It will doubtless be difficult for the average 
small investor to follow this plan to advantage 
except in the case of stocks which return a 
very high yield. Most brokerage houses charge 
the small investor 5% or 6% interest all the 
time, because his commissions are not large 
enough to fully compensate them for handling 
his orders. They think it necessary to get 
some additional profit on the interest end of 
his account. 

“Two brokers with whom I have done busi- 
ness at various times have charged me 4% 
and 4%% interest on small accounts—James 
B. Colgate & Co., 36 Wall St., and W. E. Hut- 
ton & Co., 60 Broadway. 

“The investor who is using $10,000 or more 





in this manner should be able to make an ar- 
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rangement with a bank or trust company at 
reasonable interest. Time money now ranges 
from 3% to 3%% for various maturities. Of 
course, the individual investor would have to 
pay a little higher rate of interest than the 
broker, but I see no reason why an institution 
which has the benefit of his regular business 
should not be willing to loan him $10,000 or 
more at 4% or 4%4%.” . 


Financial Fundamentals 

Q.—(1) Is an investor entitled to vote 
proxies of stock which he carries on a mar- 
gin? Or does his broker vote them? 

(2) When an odd lot broker sells to my 
broker an odd lot for my account at % point 
above the market is this 4% the only commis- 
sion he gets? 

(3) How do brokers who are not members 
of the New York Stock Exchange make money 
if they charge their clients % commission and 
themselves have to pay % commission to the 
Exchange broker who puts the transaction 
through? (I refer to the host of brokers who 
send out market letters.) 

(4) When a corporation declares a dividend 
payable to stockholders “of record July 1” 
does it mean that the one gets the dividend who 
owned the stock at close of business July 1 
or at the opening business that date?—P. M. 
G., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ans.—(1) Stocks held on margin cannot be 
voted by the customer who carries them. His 
broker is entitled to vote them. 

(2) The odd lot broker on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange sells odd lots % 
over and buys odd lots % under the 100 share 
sales. He makes his profit by buying enough 
odd lots to make up 100 shares and then clos- 
ing out the 100 shares. The % is the percent- 
age in his favor. On some trades he makes 
more than that, and on others he may take a 
small loss, but the average is always in his 
favor. 

(3) Brokers who are not members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, such as Curb 
brokers, do not make any money on the orders 
they receive to purchase stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. They are com- 
pensated in this way, however: 

Suppose they give a New York Stock Ex- 
change house a 1,000 share order. They will 
arrange with the Stock Exchange house to get 
part of the latter’s Curb business. In other 
words, a Curb house which does a large busi- 
ness in Stock Exchange securities gets in re- 
turn a large business in Curb stocks. 

(4) Stocks sell ex dividend on the stock 
of record day. Suppose stockholders of 
record July 1 are entitled to the dividend. In 
order to get the dividend the stock would have 
to be purchased before July 1. In other 
words, if you purchase the stock on July 1 
you would not get the dividend. 


Studying Wall Street 


_ Tell me where I can purchase a book deal- 
ing with the operations of Wall Street. I am 
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very green on the subject and would like to 
know the system of it, and how stocks are 
bought and sold and business transacted in 
general.—M. C. H., Hamilton, Ont. 

Ans.—We believe the following books will 
be of great benefit to you in grasping the im- 
portant factors in regard to stock market con- 
ditions and the operations of Wall Street: 
The Business of Trading in Stocks, by “B,” 
$2.06 postpaid; 14 Methods of Operating in 
the Stock Market, $1.04 postpaid; A B of 
Wall Street, by S. A. Nelson, $0.66 postpaid. 


Trading in Wheat 

J. L. B., New York City—Our wheat expert 
has answered the questions which you recently 
asked as follows: 

Question 1—Could large operators make 
money when there is a difference of a few 
cents in the price at different points in the 
United States by trading? If wheat is sold 
on New York Produce Exchange does it have 
to be delivered in New York City? 

Ans. 1.—Such operations as you suggest are 
termed “arbitrage transactions” in speculative 
markets. Large operators can make arbitrage 
trades in wheat if they are engaged in a cash 
wheat business as well. Otherwise the oppor- 
are few. The New York Produce Exchange 
does not conduct a wheat future business at 
present. 

Question 2—If a corner were made in Sep- 
tunities for profitable arbitrage transactions 
tember wheat what would be the effect on 
December or May? 

Ans. 2—A corner in September wheat 
would not necessarily have any marked effect 
on December or May options. It probably 
would cause sympathetic firmness. 

Question 3—When does it become profitable 
to sell September and buy December wheat, or 
vice versa? 

Ans. 3—The operation which you speak of, 
which is called a “spread” in the wheat 
trade, depends largely upon special develop- 
ments in the wheat situation. It is conceiv- 
able that it would at times pay to sell Sep- 
tember and buy December. Such a transac- 
tion might pay in a short crop year when the 
early movement is exceptionally heavy. As 
the movement of wheat would be large in 





September, that option might be expected to 
decline, while by the time December rolled 
around the peak of the load might be passed 
and the shortage of supplies make itself mani- 
fest. In that event, December might not de- 
cline in the same proportion as September. 
The reverse process of selling December and 
buying September might be done if an abnor- 
mal shortage of cash wheat existed in the 
Chicago market, creating the possibility of a 
September corner. In that circumstance, Sep- 
tember would rise above parity with December 
and the “spread” of these two options would 
be the occasion for double profits to traders 
who sold the one and bought the other. 
Question 4.—What would be the effect of 
September and December wheat if they should 
sell at the same figure? 
Ans. 4.—We do not understand this question. 
Question 5.—Please explain offers and bids 
which are posted up for the following day. 
Would like to know about how much they cost 
and what advantage they are. Please give an 
example of this so I will understand it. 
Ans. 5.—“Bids” and “offers,” known as 
privileges, cost $5.25 per contract good for the 
day. They also may be bought for the week, 
in which case the cost is a dollar more. Their 
value lies in the fact that they serve as a 
hedge, or insurance against loss. Purchase of 
a bid, for example, would give the holder the 
privilege of selling his “long” contract to the 
seller of the bid, provided the market breaks 
to the bid price. Conversely, the buyer of an 
offer has the privilege of buying a contract 
from the seller at the offer price if the market 
should advance to that price. That would be 
an advantage if the trader is short of the 
market. As an example of the working of a 
“bid” privilege, consider that you are long of 
wheat at $1.55. After the close “bids” are 
quoted at $1.52. You can buy one and that 
will give you the privilege of selling your 
wheat during the next trading day to the 
seller of the bid if the market closes that day 
at or below $1.52. zaopene it broke to $1.45. 
You would get $1.52 for yours because the 
seller of the “bid” obligated himself to take 
it at that figure. An example of the value of 
an “offer” would be if you were short of 
wheat at $1.55 and bought an “offer” at $1.58. 














Dow Jones Avgs. 


12 Inds. 20 Rails 
Monday ere 150.88 108.53 
Tuesday * + Dh éaepan 152.34 169.33 
Wednesday “ 27....... 155.77 110.26 
Thursday S.. Maasevens 155.12 109.76 
Friday ~. Geeioase 156.67 110.03 
Saturda we. Soe 155.13 110.05 
Monday Oat, B..ccee% 153.37 109.96 
Tuesday ae Set 157.22 110.83 
Wednesday “ 4....... 157.28 112.28 
Thursday 7  Bocooses 157.97 112.22 
Frida ©: -Genasces 157.01 111.00 
Saturday 7. Bepewnee 157.82 111.30 


MARKET STATISTICS 





Breadth 
50 Stocks (No. 

High Low Total Sales Issues) 
95.31 93.22 2,392,300 225 
94.85 93.61 1,546,100 231 
95.53 94.27 1,457,100 250 
95.99 94.40 1,405,800 231 
96.42 95.07 1,744,300 219 
96.07 94.89 802,200 189 
96.08 94.65 1,016,500 203 
96.01 94.94 1,134,700 230 
96.39 95.09 e 1,031,200 241 
97.39 96.00 1 00 250 
97.23 95.13 1,405,300 254 
95.98 94.81 612,200 197 
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Trading In Wheat 


(Concluded) 
“Spreads” — Forming Judgments of Price Movements—Rou- 
tine of the Board Room—Wheat Calendar 
—Market Pointers 





By ARTHUR PRILL 





Article 11 


HE price of wheat in different mar- 
kets usually differs by a fraction of 
a point or more: This is called the 
Spread. Buying in one city and selling 
in another, to take advantage of the price 
difference, is known as dealing in 
Spreads, and is a form of trading prop- 
erly restricted to specialists who possess 
superior connections in widely separated 
markets. The business is handicapped 
by doubled brokerage commission be- 
cause in practice a purchase and sale 
must be made in both cities even when 
the transaction is in cash grain. Ship- 
ping costs would become too heavy. 
Another form of spread is that be- 
tween different delivery months in the 
same market ; this is also called a Strad- 
dle. For example, during December the 
price for May futures may be $1.25 a 
bushel and for July, $1.15, because it is 
probable that by the later month the new 
harvest will fill demand more readily. 
However, at a distance of six months it 
is not practicable to estimate harvest re- 
sults with sufficient accuracy to warrant 
straddling, only if the spread continues 
inviting until a “nearer” month, say 
March, a far-seeing trader might judge 
that May wheat may be a sale while the 
July is a good purchase, or vice versa. 
While this form of spread is not as 
difficult to handle as that between dis- 
tant cities, it nevertheless requires ex- 
perience and ability of an unusual degree 
and can not be generally recommended. 


To Form Your Judgment of Future Price 
Movements 


WATCH. 


United States 
Foreign 
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Temperature 
Moisture 
Smut ; 
Pests Rust ; 
Insects. 

A small factor; farm-labor 
shortage stories are us- 
ually fakes. 

§Growing Crop 

(Reserves 

In Eleva-{Line Re- 

tors {Terminal} [ceipts 

Rail—available 


In Transit 4°27 
n iransit *) Ship—available 
ocean tonnage 


§ Home )}Study public & pri- 
|Foreign|vate market reports 


{Ask your broker’s opinion 
{ Ste > ts a move- 


The Pit Speed ment 


Weather 


Labor | 


f 
| On Farm 


Supply 


Demand 


Surplus 


Activity, indicating volume ; 
Personal Leaders. 

Tickers ;* 

Your Broker’s Letters ; 
Newspapers ; 

Gossip. 

*There’s often a big story between the 
figures of the quotation tape, but every- 
body doesn’t know its alphabet. 

When the origin of heavy orders can 
be traced, the name of the influential 
trader is a valuable index: he may know 
something of which the crowd is ignor- 
ant. 


Weekly Routine of the Board Room 
Over the week-end many traders give 


some time to the reading of market let- 
ters and reviews, they sum up the latest 


Sentiment 
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statistics and consider public sentiment. 
As a result, MONDAY morning’s ord- 
ers represent the revised view of a large 
market element, and the impetus which 
these orders give to prices must be reck- 
oned with. About 11 A. M. on the first 
day of the week the Chicago Board of 
Trade gives out its official estimate of 
the United States Visible Supply. “The 
figures cover wheat at primary centers 
and shipping points between the Lakes 
and the Gulf. 


cent or more. Such a flurry is likely to 
happen particularly at the close of any 
other day as well as Saturday. 

When prices have been sinking for 
some time, shorts who have a profit often 
prefer to take it rather than risk any 
change of trend over a coming holiday. 


Three-Day Price Movements 
A considerable number of traders be- 


lieve that the majority of market swings 
consume three-day periods; hence they 


SELLING CASH WHEAT BY SAMPLE ON THE BOARD OF TRADE FLOOR. 
The bags on the tables contain samples of grain which has just arrived at Chicago in carload lots. The 
tables stand within a few feet of the Pit, the steps of the latter show in the upper right hand corner of 


the photograph. 


On TUESDAY, Bradstreet publishes 
figures on the U. S. Visible, including 
Pacific Coast points and some of the 
larger interior elevators. 

FRIDAY—Exports for the preced- 
ing week are published by Bradstreet. 

On SATURDAY total Primary Re- 
ceipts are summed up and given out on 
the news ticker. Toward the close of 
this session an evening-up movement is 
usually noticeable. Its resultant effect is 
variable. If the market has been rising 
on what appears to be a temporary swing, 
profit-taking will predominate. On the 
contrary, if the upturn has been suffi- 
ciently spectacular to attract the public, 
with prospect of even greater volume of 
buying at the next session, shorts are 
likely to cover their contracts and their 
purchases may push the price up another 


are likely to close out or switch at the 
end of the third day of any movement. 
Exceptions to this rule are, however, so 
frequent that its observance is suited to 
the thought habits of a small minority. 
Herein lies the fundamental lesson of 
Success in chosing a trading method: 
“Suit Yourself.” As no two men look 
alike, so the brain habit of each is differ- 
ent. Possible combinations of action in 
the wheat market are infinite ; it remains 
for every trader to study his fund both 
of money and courage, the rapidity of 
price fluctuations and the speed of his 
own cerebral functions. It is only when 
he has learned to match his own orders 
against the business in the pit and to 
switch position as easily as the board boy 
chalks an eighth up or down, that the 
Grain Investor has found himself. 
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Wheat Calendar 


January , 
Argentine Harvest completed; shipments 
begin and wheat is likely to be a sale. 

Australasian and Chilean Harvest. 

Primary movement culminates. 

Government report on acreage and con- 
dition of Winter wheat. 

February 

Alternate thawin 
Harvest in upper 
dia. 

March : ’ ° 

Frequently a month of falling prices be- 
cause sales of farm reserve wheat are 
heavy. 

Government report on supply of wheat 
in farmers’ hands and quality of crop. 

Government estimate of world’s crop. 

Harvests continue in India and Egypt. 
April 

U. S. crop making season begins. | 

May wheat likely to reach high point be- 
tween this time and July. 

Government report on condition of Win- 
ter wheat. 

Hessian fly may appear. 

The amount of contract grade wheat 
available at primary markets is a valuable 
index of delivery conditions for the first of 
next month. 

Navigation reopens on North American 
lakes and canals. 

Harvests in lower Egypt, Asia Minor, 
Persia, India, Mexico, Cuba. 


and freezing a danger. 
gypt and Southern In- 


Me, 
ontinuation of upward price trend for 
May wheat is probable during this month. 

Avoid going short of delivery months. 

Government report on condition of winter 
wheat. 

Montreal and St. Petersburg navigation 
opens. 

Harvests in Texas and Florida, Central 
Asia, China, Japan, Algeria and Morocco. 
June 

Wheat market likely to be dominated by 
bears. 

Government report on acreage and con- 
dition of Winter and Spring wheat. 

First Winter wheat arrives at Chicago. 

Drought a danger. 

Harvest in California, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, Carolinas, Tennessee, Vir- 

inia, Kentucky, Kansas, Arkansas, Utah, 

issouri, Southern France, Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, Italy. 


J 

"Wheat year begins, i. e. old crop becomes 
history, new crop is today’s life. 

Rust in Northwest due to excessive rain. 

First Winter wheat reaches Southwestern 
market. 

First Spring wheat arrives at Chicago. 

vernment report on average condition 

of Winter and Spring wheat, and quantity 
of wheat on farms. 


Harvest in Nebraska, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Colorado, Oregon, Washington, Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, hio, New 
York, New England, nada, England, 
Germany, France, Austria, Roumania, Bul- 
garia,. Southern Russia. 


—— 
; orestall coming Spring wheat crop’s ef- 
ect. 

Government report on average condition 
of Spring wheat. 

Argentine seeding begins. 

Harvest in Canada, Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark, Poland. 
September 

pect autumn low point for May wheat, 
but this may not come util November. 

Spring wheat reaches northern markets. 

First killing frosts may appear. 

American terminal elevators fill. 

Winter wheat seeding begins. 

Sowing in India. 

Government report on average condition 
of Spring wheat. 

Harvest in north of Russia, 
Sweden, Norway. 


October 

An active month for trading on both bear 
and bull swings. 

Government report on average yield per 
acre. 

Heavy weekly exports begin. 

Growing season over—watch handling of 
crop. 

Argentine crop being made. 

Total visible approaches high point un- 
less old stock were very low, in which case 
figures of visible, in spite of heavy receipts, 
can not gain on milling consumption. 

 “?hiee in northern Russia and Norway 
ends. 


November 

Prices usually show gain on September 
market quotations. 

Winter wheat seeding ends and State re- 
ports thereon come out. 

St. Petersburg and Sea of Azoff naviga- 
tion closes. 

Harvest begins in Argentina, Peru, and 
South Africa. 

December 

About the 15th comes final government 
estimate on all grain for past year; about 
the 17th, first estimate of new crop acreage 
and condition. 

Navigation, Montreal and North Ameri- 
can lakes closes; Russian Baltic ports may 
close. 

Wheat reserved by farmers to this date 
may be a damaged article and can then not 
be counted among invisible supplies. Har- 
vest in Argentina and Burmah. 


Watch the Market Leaders to Become 
One 


The day’s wheat news is usually 
sprinkled with names of men and firms 


Scotland, 
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whose activity is recognized as possess- 
ing more or less influence on prices. A 
knowledge of these human factors can 
never be complete for they are constantly 
changing, yet some acquaintance with 
the market leaders is essential to a com- 
prehension of the ticker’s story. 

This does not imply that a small trader 
should make a practice of Tailing On— 
blindly following the lead of heavy com- 
mitments which according to rumor in- 
dicate the judgment of big interests. The 
latter will more likely hide their move- 
ments as much as possible until such time 








as they want the public to Think it has 
learned something. The smaller trader 
who wishes to grow, does his own think- 
ing, estimating general news at its hid- 
den, not obvious, value; he makes com- 
mitments which take advantage of widely 
published movements without necessarily 
going in the same direction. 

Study the names of influential traders 
and firms as these appear in daily news- 
paper financial columns. When the wheat 
business becomes Your business and you 
learn to understand its every feature, you 
are on the road to wheat success. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET is always ready to give careful 
consideration to articles on financial topics contributed by our readers. Those 


which we accept will be paid for at our regular rates. 


Manuscript should be 


typewritten, if possible, on one side only of each sheet of paper and should not 
exceed 2,000 words in length. Authors expecting their manuscripts to be re- 
turned in case we are not able to make use of them should enclose a stamped 
and addressed envelope. We do not assume liability for loss of manuscripts 


in transit. 
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Heavy Cotton Speculation 


Wide Fluctuations—Monday, October 2, the Biggest Day 
in the History of the Cotton Exchange— Dangerous 
Market for Small Traders 





By O. D. HAMMOND 





ONDAY, October 2, was a red 
letter day in the cotton market. 

On that day the government at 
Washington gave out two reports which 
*from the standpoint of price making, 
both at the present time and for many 


For purposes of comparison and fur- 
ther to explain the complex situation in 
the cotton market these two reports are 
here reproduced together with the cor- 
responding reports for the past four 
years. 











COTTON GINNING REPORT 
Ginning Returns, by States, to September 25 





1916 1915 1914 1913 
FS OCR, CORTE EE EE 145,621 309,672 392,217 325,735 
BED an in vntoncscccccsedentesses 297,986 60,957 99,347 70,086 
BREEN cccnlbhvendeesda, ss0snnasente 16,938 19,000 25,579 16,367 
GeOEBia 2.2 ccccccccccccccccccccccecs 744,202 715,927 768,095 491,511 
PN < cnecanséas causes seuntasee 173,935 114,236 94,119 77 
nse, ccpccashdvenee 198,055 179,986 163,298 120,593 
EE REIT ES REIN GE 50,275 82,918 84,517 49,952 
8 ye tee 215,032 2,130 104,154 148,979 
Sere Game ooo ccc ccccescccescscs 255,126 259,070 303,794 193,318 
DEE Caen co usbeneeeesencesso’ 55,825 9,1 16,032 18,359 
WEE Sakocdies bch ceedancvesicnead 1,896,520 1,143,486 1,334,342 1,727,639 
Total United States............... 4,062,991 2,900,007 3,393,752 3,246,655 
FINAL COTTON CONDITION REPORT r. 
Comparison of Conditions by States 
Sept. 25, Aug. 25, Sept. 25, Sept. 25, 10-yr. 
State: 1916 1916 1915 1914 Aver, 
WE penta ein 04 00s <hhneuncsiguesace 85 90 80 80 16 
IND. 5 cnc dvcccesesduécass ses 61 65 70 79 72 
South Carolima .......ccccccccccvcccece 53 57 63 72 70 
GREE ancneuvdacs pieanesssctyetrones 58 62 61 81 71 
PE. neccccceoctsecinectssnsdeneeeses 48 58 62 $1 70 
BEE, on bhvndnoscscqectecensbeneseos 36 45 57 78 68 
Mileshettggs 22. .ccccccccccccccccccccecee 40 49 62 68 65 
Ee oidk dicteredantshscbneeeal 56 64 60 67 60 
TR ce ncnnndewtyentensedduntens ahten 63 66 57 70 66 
AMEERS occcoccccocccescoesscsescceces 65 71 63 69 67 
ee apenas 68 80 71 70 72 
FEE Sebi nc casescestescetccencesencs 67 80 72 72 73 
CUERRGER ccc cccccccccsocccseccececcoes 56 56 63 80 65 
ee eee 93 92 95 96 *95 
Unies BRMO0s. oo cc scccccccccccsss seeeees 56.3 612 608 73.5 672 


* Six-year average. 

















weeks to come, are of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

Indeed it has been many years since 
any government estimate has caused 
such heavy trading, wide fluctuations, 
and violent upheavals. 
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In addition to the above two reports 
the government explains further that the 
condition of 56.3 is equivalent to a pre- 
liminary crop ~ estimate—exclusive of 
linters—of 11,637,000 bales for the 1916 
crop. This preliminary estimate com- 
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pares with previous actual crops as fol- 
lows: 


1916....... 11,637,000 1911....... 12,075,000 
1DIS.. 20000 11,191,000 1910....... 10,513,000 
1914....... 16,135,000 1909....... 13,817,000 
1918... 200. 1 1908....... 11,441,000 
1912... 200 16,101,000 1907....... 13. 


The first report showing 4,062,991 
bales ginned up to September 25 was 
issued at ten o'clock. These figures, as 
reference to the above tables will show, 
were 388,000 larger than the previous 
heaviest ginning and were immediately 
considered bullish—not because they 
were not wonderfully large but because 
they were some 240,000 smaller than the 
trade had been educated to expect. The 
bulls had put out fabulous preliminary 
figures expecting to destroy any comfort 
the bears might. take from reasonably 
large figures. When the unprecedented 
figures did come out the general com- 
ment was “nearly a quarter of a million 
less than expected.” Then the market in 
the face of the most bearish figures ever 
published—if any weight is given to Sep- 
tember ginning figures—began “to bull.” 
In one hour prices were up 70 points or 
$3.50 per bale. 

At ten o'clock the government condi- 
tion report—the final condition report of 
the season—was announced as 56.3, the 
lowest condition ever known, surpassing 
the previous low records of 58.5 for 
1909, and 58.3 for 1902, both years of 
crop failures. Those doubting ones who 
had refused to be convinced by the ear- 
lier figures with their obviously false 
construction were now assured of a real 
bull market. Prices jumped 10 or 15 
points between sales accompanied by the 
heaviest trading ever known on the ex- 
change. It seemed easier for a broker 
to execute a ten or twenty thousand bale 
order than to buy or sell one hundred. 
Before noon a hundred points, or five 
dollars, had been added to the value of 
every bale of cotton in the world. Every 
short trader was forced to liquidate at 
a tremendous loss and few were bold 
enough to remain bears. 

The Cotton Exchange does not keep 
a record of the number of bales bought 
or sold, as the Stock Exchange does. 
The only records kept and the only rec- 
ords reported on the ticker are of prices. 


Skilled observers around the ring esti- 
mate that on this Monday, the banner 
day, not less than two and a half mil- 
lion bales were traded across the pit. 
Some say fully three million bales 
changed hands. In one day of five 
hours’ duration, contracts were made in- 
volving either one-quarter or one-fifth 
of the total cotton crop of 1916. 

There are eight million people depen- 
dent for their living on the production 
and growing of cotton, counting land- 
owners, farmers and farm hands. There 
are less than 200 active members of the 
New York Cotton Exchange. These 
200 brokers,’ either for their own ac- 
count or for the account of their cus- 
tomers, traded within five short hours 
in nearly one-fourth of the total annual 
production of eight million people, and 
the market value of the South’s cotton 
crop was enhanced $75,000,000. These 
astonishing one-day figures do not take 
into account the huge contracts placed 
in the Liverpool and the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchanges. If we take these two 
Exchanges into our calculations, this one 
day’s trading involved contracts for cot- 
ton bales aggregating a total value of 
more than a quarter of a billion dollars. 

While the rank and file of the cotton 
trade accept the government condition 
figures as conclusive, and pin their faith 
or make their contracts on the basis of 
the government preliminary estimate of 
around 11% million bales, there are many 
students of cotton conditions who refuse 
to accept these figures as final. Many 
of these incredulous ones base their 
doubts on the question of acreage, con- 
tending that the Chronicle figures of 
around 40 million acres are nearer right 
than the government’s figures of 36 
million. 

Some contend that the huge ginning 
figures deny the low condition figures, 
and that the final count comes from bales 
actually ginned rather than from bales 
computed on the theory of averages by 
expert observers. Finally others contend 
that this is just an “off year” with the 
government experts, and that they are 
too low because they are too low. How- 
ever much these incredulous ones talk 
and write and however much they may 
be correct in the long run, they recognize 
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the jeopardy of selling short, and con- 
tent themselves with saying “The mar- 
ket is too high, but I don’t want to be 
short.” The 11% million advocate who 
accepts the government figures is confi- 
dent and long. The men who hold opin- 
ions of a 13 million crop are neither 
confident nor short. For these reasons 
the market is almost wholiy dominated 
by the bulls, who, flushed with success 
and fortified with profits, are pushing 
their advantage and giving no quarter. 


All big markets are dangerous for the 
man with small resources. Small mar- 
gins are wiped out in a day and have no 
place in the present cotton market. 
Brokers who a few months ago were con- 
tent with $2 a bale margin now demand 
five or ten, and are reluctant to open 
new and untried accounts even at these 
heavy figures. They advise all small 
traders to remain neutral. It is the day 
of big guns‘and heavy artillery in the 
cotton market as well as on the Somme. 








Bullish Wheat Factors Crystallizing 





By P. S. KRECKER | 





HEAT has recently made new high 
prices for the season. Several 
causes have combined to give the 

market fresh upward impetus. Three 
may be enumerated in particular. They 
are the drought in the Argentine, the 
heavy exports from North America and 
the holding, movement among American 
farmers. In a sensitive market any sin- 
gle one of these developments might be 
expected to: affect prices bullishly, and 
the coincidence of all three is a formid- 
able one. Considering them in the order 
of their importance, I regard the Argen- 
tine situation as having the largest sen- 
timental effect at the moment. Argen- 
tine is one of the surplus countries which 
helps to feed the world, and is one of 
the two large wheat producing areas 
which is located in the Southern hemi- 
sphere and therefore makes its crops in 
what is the period of northern winter ; 
Australia being the other one, The 
Argentine crop is now in the early stages 
of its growth, for October in that part 
of South America is equivalent to April 
here. . As is inevitable, there is no way 
of determining how serious the drought 
has been. We do know that it has been 
confined to the northern areas of the 
country, and that drought at this sea- 
son of the year is not as grave a mat- 
ter as it would be had it developed later. 
Estimates of damage done have run as 
high as 50. per cent., but it is well to 
remember that they are mere guess- 
work. There also has been some dam- 





age by locusts, the extent of which also 
is involved in doubt. 

While the situation in the Argentine 
may not be as bad, and probably is not 
as bad as painted, the statistical position 
of wheat is such that any crop damage 
becomes a price-making factor. The in- 
cident has served to call attention to the 
present and prospective surpluses of the 
Argentine. Exports of Argentine wheat 
for the first eight months of the present 
calendar year are estimated to have been 
67,000,000 bushels out of a surplus from 
last season’s crop variously estimated at ° 
from 90,000,000 to 110,000,000 bushels 
Assuming that the mean of these two 
figures represents the actual surplus, 
there would still remain available for 
export from the Argentine out of last 
season’s crop, a trifle more than 30,000,- 
000 bushels. The new crop promise, un- 
til recently, has been exceptionally good, 
and it has been estimated that with a 
continuation of favorable growing con- 
ditions, the surplus from the season’s 
yield would reach 100,000,000 bushels. 
but estimates already are being sharply 
reduced and as low as a 65,000,000 


-bushel surplus is freely predicted. 


Should the Argentine crop be reduced 
in the measure just suggested, an al- 
ready acute situation in the export trade 
would become even more acute. There 
remains, it is true, Australian wheat 
which, like the Argentine surplus, has 
been slow to reach the European mar- 
kets, owing to the high cost of freight. 
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Estimates of the Australian surplus from 
last year’s crop have ranged from 50,- 
000,000 to 80,000,000 bushels, with the 
probabilities favoring the higher estim- 
ate, but the new crop promise of Aus- 
tralia is not nearly as good as that of 
the Argentine crop has been, chiefly 
however because acreage was _ heavily 
reduced. The new crop condition has 
been satisfactory. Should Australia make 
a full crop on reduced acreage, it is pos- 
sible that she would have 50,000,000 
bushels for export. Assuming the maxi- 
mum of estimated damage to the Argen- 
tine crop, that country would have a 
surplus of 65,000,000 bushels out of the 
new crop, making a combined total from 
new crops for the Southern hemisphere, 
of about 115,000,000 to 120,000,000 
bushels compared with perhaps 180,000,- 
000 bushels the season before. This 
situation would be more serious than it 
actually is, had Australia and the Argen- 
tine exported their crops at a normal 
rate during the current season. But 
they have not, and each country will 
have a good-sized carry-over which can 
be added to the new surplus and prob- 
ably will leave available possibly as much 
wheat as last year. 

Reverting to the domestic market, the 
outstanding feature is the already large 
exports of wheat from Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. Up to the first of October 
North American exports had reached 
the abnormally large total of 103,984,000 
bushels, including wheat as flour, since 
July 1, compared with 56,926,000 bushels 
the previous year. Here is a gain of 
more than 80 per cent. This is highly 
significant in view of the known reduc- 
tion in supplies. Estimates of the ex- 





portable surplus of the United States 
and Canada range from 203,000,000 to 
240,000,000 bushels. Assuming that the 
higher figure is the correct one, North 
America already has exported 40 per 
cent. of its whole available supply. If 
the lower figure is more nearly correct, 
we have exported 50 per cent. of all that 
we theoretically have for sale in the first 
three months of the season. At that rate, 
in three months, or at most four months 
more, we will have exported all the 
wheat we can spare, theoretically. 

The use of the qualifying word is de- 
liberate because, as a matter of fact, 
203,000,000 bushels or even 240,000,000 
bushels is not all that this country and 
Canada could spare. Liberal allowances 
are made for carry-over in each of those 
estimates, the difference amounting to 
from 110,000,000 to 140,000,000 bushels. 
While it is reasonable to presume that 
the country will not sell its last bushel 
of wheat, it could sell it in a pinch. 
Judging from the outlook the pinch will 
come and, under the spur,pf highest 
prices since the Civil War, ,the farmer 
will sell, if not his very last}”almost his 
last bushel. I 

Wheat is steadily advancing in the 
cash markets. A high record price of 
40 years was paid for cash wheat re- 
cently in the Minneapolis market, when 
a car load lot of No. 1 hard wheat was 
sold for $1.80 a bushel. Dealers in wheat 
say that Northwestern farmers are vir- 
tually all holding their wheat for $2.00 
or more a bushel, although receipts of 
grain from primary points are light. 
There does not appear to be the slight- 
est reason for doubting that they will 
get their price. 


Charged Off His Federal Reserve Stock 


A national bank examiner in going over the books of a bank on his list not long 


since discovered to his horror an 


amazement that the stock of the Federal Reserve 


system owned by the institution had been charged off. 
“What does this mean?” he asked the cashier. 
“Well,” was the reply, “your office has been drilling into me for a long time past 


that any security or investment that has not paid interest or dividends in a 
and as the Federal bank stock fits both objections, we have simply 


books. Did we do right?” 


is no 
it off 


The literal reply of the bank examiner cannot be repeated, but at last accounts the 


stock had been restored to the right place. 


Whether the crime is to be classed 


as 
treason or the exercise of prudence has not been announced by the Department of 


Justice at Washington —The Financier. 














———— 




















Third Prize Letter 


In the Contest 
“How The Magazine of Wall Street Helped Me to Make Money” 


Contest Editor, The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

It may be an unusual confession to make but it is a true one that I have 
been most benefited by your CONSERVATISM! 

To be specific, the article appearing in your issue of January 8, 1916, en- 
titled “Stocks which are High Enough,” by Mr. Wm. T. Connors, saved me 
many a round and flawless dollar! 

When that issue came from the press I was tasting quite liberally of suc- 
cess in the market. Everything comme lovely and bright; everybody was affable 
and I loved the whole world. Probably I effervesced and certainly my Hopes, 
Beliefs and Expectations were unlimited. “Eager winds were kissing every 
sail,” and it was, “the brightest, sunniest hour of all the voyage.” 

At the time I was long of American Car & Foundry, Baldwin Locomotive, 
and others. Car Foundry was around 80 and Baldwin near 120. 

Your article referred to simply woke me up; it caused a little introspec- 
tion, and serious reflection; and the seventy-five and one hundred per cent. 
earnings those companies were reported to be enjoying, did not loom so large 
to me thereafter. 

Gradually I got away from those stocks, a fact for whigh I have had much 
reason since to be glad. 

The fact of the matter was that I was probably so near to the ticker and 
so constantly in the board room that my Perspective had become extremely 
faulty. There was bound to come a time, as I can now plainly see, when that 
fact would be made painfully apparent. 

“The eye sees not itself, but by reflection.” At that time, as I later 
learned, I had actually though unconsciously lost my bearings. I didn’t realize 
then how near I was to danger. 

Your article referred to acted as the “astronomical observation” that put 
me on the right course. Your later articles along similar lines, notably “Imagi- 
nation and War Brides,” by H. H. Lake in the issue of March 19, and “War 
Stocks, Prospects,” by Barnard Powers, in the issue of April 1, have since kept 
me in or very near to the proper “lane.” Yours very truly, 


T. C. J. 
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mark an epoch in both the agricultural and 
financial life of the United States. If success- 


THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN 











SYSTEM 
By Herbert Myrick. For sale by The Magazine 
of Wall Street; $1.10 postpaid. 


A LUCID, thorough and complete analysis 
and expose of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act of 1916. . : 

This Act, declared by President Wilson to 
be the “Magna Charta of American farm 
finance” is utterly unknown today to the great 
majority of investors and even to Wall Street 
men. ly a few far-sighted students and 
bankers fully understand its meaning and ex- 
tremely far-reaching import. f 

And yet here is an Act that is likely to 
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fully carried out, it means nothing less than 
the actual mobilizing of the enormous land 
wealth of the whole country into the field of 
marketable securities. 

What effect such an addition to liquid cap- 
ital may have on the bond and stock market 
—on banking resources—on the investment 
field in general—what impetus it is likely to 
give to the development of the land—what 
encouragement to new methods of successful 
farming—all these and many other questions 
come to mind as the reader goes through this 
wonderful monument of American ingenuity 
and financial conservatism, as depicted, in its 
uttermost details, by Mr. Myrick. 
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Any man with a keen eye to the future, any 
man who wants to see below the foam of cur- 
rent events and the daily fluctuations of the 
markets ought to read a work of this kind. 
The Federal Farm Loan System is likely to 
have, on the economic future of the United 
States, an influence second only to that of 
the World Struggle now in progress. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


By W. L. Raymond. For sale by The Magazine 
of Wall Street; $3.15 postpaid. 


AT a time when the United States is turning 

from a borrowing into a loaning nation, 
a book of this kind may be said to be a neces- 
sity. 

Investors all over the country are literally 
absorbing billions of foreign securities about 
which they know next to nothing except what 
they read in a prospectus the object of which 
is, of course, to sell them. 

While the great majority of such bonds 
can be considered as safe, still, as a measure 
of prudence, it is wise to go into the subject 
somewhat further. 

Mr. Raymond has no “axe to grind.” He 
reviews impartially the financial history of the 
various countries that are now seeking or 
will soon seek funds in the American mar- 
ket, gives them their proper credit rating, 
according to their integrity in the past, their 
resources—actual and propective—their pres- 
ent obligations, etc. etc. The reader may 
judge for himself. 

The book goes further, however, and covers 
the whole field of bond investment in this 
country: Municipal railroad, public utilities 
bonds, etc. To all he applies the same tests, 
always considering the bonds from the stand- 
point of the buyer of the bond, not of the 
seller. 

There seldom has been a time when so 
many bonds of all kinds were offered the 
American public. It may be also that there 
seldom was a time when an investor needed 
more impartial and even critical information 
on the subject. Mr. Raymond’s book may be 
taken as a safe guide in this judicious dis- 
crimination now most necessary in the select- 
ing of bonds “that really bind the debtor.” 


HOW MONEY IS MADE IN SECURITY 
INVESTMENTS 


By Henry Hall. (Price, $2.50 postpaid.) 
sale by The Magazine of Wall Street. 


SOUND, substantial, conservative, Mr. Hall’s 
book fully justifies its title. — For- 
tunes are constantly made in securities by 
the very methods and principles he out- 
lines. 
Mr. Hall contends, rightly, that every in- 
vestor, large or small, is, of necessity, a 
long pull speculator—since his investment 
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will either increase or decrease in value as 
time goes on. 

It follows that any kind of investment— 
to be really good—regardless of its present 
intrinsic worth and yield—must show a 
profit in price, within a relatively short 
time. Moreover, this profit must be taken, 
or else the value will decrease again and 
the investment turn out a bad one. 

There are, therefore, times when securi- 
ties must be bought and times when they 
must be sold. Such times are called the 
“turning points” of the market and are fully 
described in the book. 

The whole question is treated clearly and 
plainly, in a language that anyone can un- 
derstand. The principles laid down are 
simple and easy to follow.. Anybody with 
common sense and patience, by following 
this method, will increase his capital surely 
and may eventually build a large fortune. 





A BRIEF HISTORY OF PANICS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Clement Juglar. (Price, $1.10 postpaid.) 
For sale by The Magazine of Wall Street. 


WHILE the “war boom” is forging ahead, 

seemingly unchecked, practical investors 

as well as long-headed spectators might 

groceatey read over this “Briéf History of 
anics in the United States.” " 

Concise, practical, full of facts, it will 
give them food.for thought. "The conclu- 
sions of the book may seem startling, but 
are certainly most appropriaté in a time 
like the present. Here are some of them: 

“That Panics are essentially due to Pros- 
perity and, in the very nature of things, 
must follow Prosperity, by which they are 
actually caused and brought about. 

“That a Commercial Panic is always a 
Financial Panic and always indicated by a 
falling off of the Metallic Reserve. 

“That the symptoms of approaching pan- 
ics are wonderful prosperity, as indicated 
by very numerous enterprises and schemes 
of all kinds—by a rise in the price of all 
commodities, * * * by an active re- 
quest for workmen, a rise in salaries, a 
lowering of interest, etc., etc.” 

When warnings of this kind are given 
us by such a student of Economics as Clem- 
ent Juglar, we may well take note and make 
sure whether some at least of these “signs 
of the times” are not already casting shad- 
ows before them. 

The translator, Mr. DeCourcy W. Thom, 
as a practical man of affairs, has revised, 
abridged and simplified Juglar’s scientific 
work, so as to make it more easily access- 
ible and more directly useful to American 
readers. He has also brought it up to date 
and supplemented with various tables, espe- 
cially valuable to those mostly interested 
in American Finances and Busmess Condi- 
tions. 
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Moore, Leonard & Lynch 


Moore, Leonard & Lynch, members of the 
New York~Stock Exchange, 111 Broadway, 
New York, 2 4 Pittsburgh, announce the ad- 
dition to their staff of Mr. Fred L. Kurr, for- 
merly in charge of the Inquiry Department of 
Tue Macazine or Watt Street. Mr. Kurr 
will continue as a contributor to the Magazine. 
Mr. Kurr has prepared for distribution by this 
firm a circular on conservative investments 
with possibilities of appreciation in value, 
describing a group of securities which embody 
in addition to a high degree of safety, a pos- 
sibility of appreciation in value. Copies will 
be sent upon request and mention of THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. 





Ohio Cities Gas Co. 


Messrs. Claude Ashbrook & Co., members 
of the Cincinnati Stock Exchange, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, are issuing a very informative 
circular on Ohio Cities Gas Co., which will 
interest every investor wishing an invest- 
ment possessing a high yield as well as a 
great degree of safety. The business of 
the company was founded primarily upon 
the gas business in three leading cities of 
Ohio, but the discovery of oil in its prop- 
erties has resulted in greatly increased earn- 
ings. Surplus now running at the rate .of 
30% on the common stock, according to 
this circular. Copies will be sent free upon 
request and mention of THe MAGAZINE OF 
Watt STREET. 


Industrial Preferred Stocks 

A. A. Housman & Co. are distributing a 
circular treating the general status and invest- 
ment qualities of industrial preferred stocks. 
The past record of seasoned industrial pre- 
ferred stocks when subjected to tariff revisions 
and business depression, is given. In connec- 
tion a list of preferred stocks which have paid 
= for long periods of time has been 
issued. 








Speculation 

“Possibilities and Impossibilities of Specula- 
tion” is the title of a booklet issued by Thomas 
Gibson, 29 Broadway, New York City, which 
contains much hard common sense on this 
subject. It would be of interest to any traders 
in the market. Copies will be sent upon re- 
ae and mention of Tae MaGazIne or WALL 

TREET, 





U. S. Steel 


The outlook for United State Steel com- 
mon in 1917 is discussed in a letter which 
has been prepared for general distribution 
by Hartshorne & Picabia, members of the 

ew York Stock Exchange, 7 Wall Street. 
Mr, Haliburton Fales, Jr., is the author of 
the letter. 
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Desirable Utilities. 

Many of the public utility issues listed on the 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange offer a chance for 
appreciation, together with a high degree of 
safety, at the present time. Details of these 
issues will be cheerfully furnished by Messrs. 
W. E. Hutton & Co., 60 Broadway, New York, 
who have a direct wire to Cincinnati, or 
Messrs. Claude Ashbrook & Company, Union 
Trust Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





New Firm 

A. C. Goudie, formerly with a leading Broad 
Street brokerage house, has opened an office 
on his own account at 25 Broad Street, New 
York. He will deal in active unlisted issues, 
specializing in oils, in which he has had a 
varied experience. Readers wishing an un- 
biased opinion on any oil securities they are 
holding should address Mr. Goudie, giving a 
list of their stocks. 


International Nickel 


The current circular of Messrs. Paine Web- 
ber & Co., members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, 25 Broad St., New. York, takes up 
the present investment position and future 
prospects of the International Nickel Co. 
Copies of this circular will be sent free upon 
request and mention of THE MAGAZINE oF 
Watt Street. 








U. S. Rubber Co. 

Messrs. Paine Webber & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 25 Broad 
street, New York City, have issued an analy- 
tical circular on U. S. Rubber Co. Readers 
who followed our article on Rubber in the 
last issue will be interested to obtain Paine 
Webber & Co.’s opinion. Copies will be sent 
free on request, and mention of THE Mac- 
AZINE OF WALL STREET. 


Best Values 

“Best Values,” published by Eastman, Dillon 
& Co., Investment Bankers, 71 Broadway, 
New York City, contains much matter of value 
to the investor. The leading articles include 
The Railroad’s. Billion Dollar Year, Wheeling 
& Lake Erie’s Reorganization, Pittsburgh 
Steel Preferred Stock, General Motors, and 
Spicer Manufacturing Co., as well as a de- 
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. tailed description of investment bonds and 


preferred stocks of attractive yield. Copies 
will be sent free upon request, and mention 
of THe MaGazine or WALL Street. 





Copper Statistics 
Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York, have issued a comprehensive 
circular giving the essential statistics béar- 
ing on the leading copper companies -of~ 
North and South America. This circular 
will be sent on application arid-mention of 
this publication. 
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The current issue of our Weekly Circular 
refers in detail to 


American 
Woolen Company 


Common Stock, its earnings and pros- 
pects. This circular will be sent on re- 


quest. 
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